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with CHAMPION PAPER 


Whatever course has been set for a sales campaign, resistance 


can be cut down and an extra push given the product by advertising it on Champion 
7 That’s the beauty of direct mail... you can put it where you want it, when you 
want it. By constantly improving its paper, Champion helps make printing more pro- 
ductive. Scientific forraulas and strictest production controls assure uniform quality and 
predictable pressroom performance. The line is complete, with paper for your particular 


need. Among advertisers, agencies, printers, this all adds up to first choice for Champion. 


aie ne AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 





With the Ludlow compositors can 
readily produce composition for a 
wide variety of requirements 
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Dependable Production 
with the LUDLOW 


Users of Ludlow know from experience that with reasonable care their 
equipment should keep on producing slug-cast job and display compo- 
sition almost indefinitely ... Ludlow dependability is not accidental—it 
is “built in.” Simplicity of design and durability of mechanism make for 
trouble-free operation that results in profitable production . . . Ludlow 
operation is so simple that a compositor will readily learn to produce 
composition for a wide variety of requirements. His proficiency also 
increases as he goes along, taking advantage of inherent short-cuts and 
simplified practice possible with no other system . . . Then, too, he finds 
that with the Ludlow he has a practically unfailing type supply suffi- 
cient for the largest catalog or publication or the smallest commercial 
job... Utilize manpower effectively, and obtain dependable production 
with Ludlow reliability of performance. Let us tell you more about it. 





LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY . 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Published monthly by a: Fogg oe ae Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Cutenge ¢ Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year in B gees = hg nk 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4. a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A 0. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three $20.00. 
Entered as second-class maine, June "35, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1947. Maclean- eee Publishing “Corporation 








SMART WOMEN —slick chicks and 
modern matrons alike—know that good 
figures look even better when garbed 
in a girdle. 

SMART BUSINESS MEN—agencies, 
advertisers and printers alike—know 
that good catalogues and booklets look 
better, do a better selling job, when 
bound in a cover. Preferably, a cover 
of BUCKEYE or BECKETT, the good- 
looking, long-wearing stocks that are 
recognized style leaders in the cover 


paper industry. 


COURTESY JANTZEN 
KNITTING MILLS 
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| booklets wear 


BECKETT 
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pe *Short for Miller Totalizer, a tamper- 
w proof indicator which shows total 
press impressions since installation. 


ECIDEDLY! A Miller Totalizer does talk in terms 

of profit via millions of impressions. Take these 
random reports from customers, for example—typical 
evidence from pressrooms here and there. When all is 
said and done, these are the kind of totals that pay off 
handsomely year after year—and about which we 
gladly will tell you more—upon your request. 
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p> A Washington, D.C. publishing company— p A Michigan commercial printer—over 
6,500,000 impressions yearly average per 5,000,000 quality sheets (10,000,000 im- 
each Miller Major for over 6 years. pressions) average per press yearly for nearly 
sa: di ile Sela . 9 years, from 4 Miller Two-Colors. 

n io folding box producer—over a P , 
9,500,000 impressions Bo press yearly > A Missouri carton company—5,000,000 im- 
average for 7 years from 4 27x 41 Miller ee press yearly aera from 27x 
Automatics, including 2 Miller Cutter 41 Miller Automatics, for 9 years, including 
ba: ead a Miller Cutter and Creaser. 

a >» An Ohio publishing concern—6,000,000 
A New York general printing concern— i i 
4,500,000 sheets (9,000,000 impressions) average sheets (12,000,000 impressions) 
yearly per press averaged from 8 Miller 


pew per press from 3 Miller Two-Colors, 
Two-Colors for 10 years. naliaiestiadh ianaie 





: ; >» A Pennsylvania box manufacturer— 
> An Ohio specialty printer—nearly 6,000,000 5,250,000 impressions averaged per press 
impressions yearly average per press from 


t ‘ yearly for over 5 years from 4 Miller Sim- 
a pair of Miller Simplexes for over 6 years. plex Automatics. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. PuzyRci 


¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
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URING the month of May, Eastern Corpora- 

tion is distributing to printers and buyers of 
printing a specimen sheet of Eastern’s Atlantic 
Ledger. A specimen sheet of Grayda and Barnum 
types as well, it was designed by Richard N. 
McArthur, President-Treasurer of Higgins- 
McArthur Company of Atlanta, Georgia. 
A fine, watermarked paper of uniform finish and 
strength, Eastern’s Atlantic Ledger has all the 
good printing qualities which make it ideal for 
catalogs, price sheets, bulletins, and other similar 


Makers of Allartie Bond and vither. Fine Business Fyrert-D 
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This Month's 


specimen sneet of 


an Arr angement all 


Grayae & Barnum = 


pieces, as well as for ledger work, that require 
extra durability. Its hard-sized surface takes pen, 
pencil, typewriting, ruling, and permits re-writing 
over erasures. So for sharp, clean, permanent 
impressions . . . impressions that insure the best 
results, specify Eastern’s Atlantic Ledger in white, 
buff, or the popular eye-comfort shade. If you 
are interested in receiving this series of Typo- 
graphical Specimen Sheets and are not now on 
our mailing list, a request on your business letter- 
head will receive prompt attention. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 
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For Better Routing 
... At Lower Cost 


Me | 


Leading Business and Technical Journal in the Printing and Allied Industries 


VOL. 119 © MAY, 1947 * NUMBER 2 


Leading Articles for You This Month 





The NOLAN 


Radial Router 
Gives These Advantages 


W* this time-saving, profit- 
making router, you can han- 
dle any routing job that comes up 
- + » QUicker ... easier . . . with 
greater accuracy ... and at lower 
cost. 


Here is what it does for you: It 
handles radial routing more effi- 
ciently and does straight-line 
routing with greater accuracy. It 
bevels or rabbets mounted or un- 
mounted plates quickly and easily; 
it mortises shell plates. NOLAN 
Feather-Touch Control gives you 
easier routing operation . . . closer 
control for accurate work . . . and 
worth-while savings in time and 
money. 


To improve your routing facilities 
-+.to save time and lower your 
costs...why not investigate the 
NOLAN Radial Router now? Send 
for complete information and prices. 


Write now! 


IN © Ih AN 
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ROME, NEW YORK 
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Manufacturers of Finest Quality 
Printing Equipment 
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Production Control in a Printing Plant 


PAGE 
By Cyril Stanley 29 


Flowery Advertising Design Flourished Fifty Years Ago 


By Glenn J. Church 32 


Over-all Management Control of Planning 33 
Regular Routine of Proper Maintenance Will Permit 


Presses to Age Gracefully 


By Eugene St. John 36 


There Are Two Different Ways to Look at It 40 


Here’s How to Produce an Index 


By Edward N. Teall 43 


Newly-Developed Letterpress-to-Lithographic Plate Conversion 
Technique Obtaining Remarkable Results. By Glenn C.Compton 45 


Printer Heroes 
Employe Relations Printed Pieces 


49 
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Conservation and Preservation in the Machine Composition 


Department 


By Joseph F. Sorace 53 


King Charles of France and the Strange New Book Condemned as 


“The Work of the Devil” 


By Arthur Warren 62 


—all that plus these regular features 


Offset Department 
Pressroom 
Proofroom 


Member Associated Business Papers diy 


J. L. Frazier, Editor and Manager 
Glenn J. Church, Associate Editor 
Glenn C. Compton, New York Editor 
H. V. Downing, Assistant Editor 

H. Goodenow, Circulation Manager 


Science and the Printer 
Specimen Review 

‘he Month’s News 
Typographic Clinic 


wenage’ 
Gir ) Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Joseph J. O'Neill, Advertising Manager 
309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Eastern Advertising Representative 
William H. Thorn 

522 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 
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All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate p 


sponsibility for unsolicited contributions except to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 4 





Works slick card tricks 


CARDBOARD up to 4-ply ... limp or stiff, flat or wavy, with or against the 
grain... flows through the new ATF Little Giant at 2500 or 3500 an hour 
like playing cards through a magician’s hands. New suction feed bar and 
caliper take it through the press without a double or miss . . . self-adjusting 
cylinder grippers need no change in tension from that 
for thin sheets. Profitable cylinder-quality jobs .. . 





Na fine-line or halftone work, color process and hair-line 


T H F | a W AT Fr +r L i T T L F G i A a T register jobs, heavy solids ... can be rolled out fast at 


less than automatic platen press printing cost. 
Made by the makers Hy amous KELLY presses Actual shop experience proves that the new 12 x 18 
ATF Little Giant can handle the biggest percentage 


of run-of-the-hook jobs in the average plant, on any 





stock from tissue to 4-ply board, including gummed paper... at speeds up 
to +,000 impressions per hour... hour after hour. 
Ask your ATF Salesman for complete details, and sample sheets from 


straight commercial runs made under normal shop conditions. 


American Cype Founders 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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Fine Coated P 
aper 
Needs No Other ae 


B . 
y developing better methods of manufactu 
in ; 
i cnenee paper, Consolidated achieved : 
perior product at less cost. Though high 
n i ; 
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and needs no other name. — 
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Photo used in “Year-round Vacationland”’. . - Courtesy of the Detroit News 
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Te. vow NCCEPTED! 


New York, N. Y.”Could not re- 
sist calling to let you know that 
the cutter works beautifully.” 
At.Lanta, Ga.” The Lawson”38” 
offers the first real paper cutter 
improvements in 25 years.” 


sous emma 





: CHICAGO, Inn.’ ‘Men from other 


_ gether. with representatives 
~~ frem printer. ‘s supply houses 
‘havé-remarked very favorably” 

™ eg f he 


San Francisco, Catir."I had 
no idea it would be as wonder- 
ful as it really is.” 

Denver, Coto. “I have seen 


many other cutters:in my time, 
but this really looks like ‘it’ ” 
gaat iii a6 


a or s. D. "lt a 


printing establishments, to-_this™ territory should’i inquire 


about your-Lawson cia | 
please feel free to have ‘i 


come to Yankton and see your 
machine in operation.” 


PHILADELPHIA A. “My Lawson Cutter is doing an excellent job. 


New HAVEN, Conn. “Your direct drive with the motion in only one 
direction is the greatest’improvement in cutters I’ve ever seen.” 
@ GET IN TOUCH WITH OUR NEAREST OFFICE OR DISTRIBUTOR TODAY! 
You owe it to yourself to see this truly modern paper cutter in 
action. Lawson 44” & 50” models with motor controlled back gauge 
and automatic spacing as optional equipment-READY SOON! 


Main Offices and Showroom: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC.....Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY Denver, Colo. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTING SUPPLY CO Atlanta, Ga. 
SEARS, LIMITED Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S ‘Readers’ Service” 











COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPH RAWLING8——-UNDERWOOD 


Business Efficiency is built on Color too! 


Orrten a carefully designed system 
of business-forms is the framework 
of business efficiency. And when it 
comes to the quick and accurate dis- 
tribution of these forms, nothing 
co-ordinates activity as well as color. 

To the files, to other departments, 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


to the customer—color always identi- 
fies the right copy. 

More and more, the nation’s 
business forms are being printed on 
“The Nation’s Business Paper’— 
Howarp Bonp in whitest white and 
12 distinctive colors. Howarp Bonn, 


also widely used for fine letterheads, 
has broad national distribution for 
convenience in ordering. 

Whenever forms are an important 
consideration, put them on Howarp 
Bonp—in color—and build a better 
business efficiency. 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard , Bond 


“THE NATION’S gag 


BUSINESS PAPER’’ 








COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY LEJAREN A HILLER-—UNDERWOOD 


UNI FORMIUTY es one of the reasons why you're always right in choosing Maxwell 
Offset. And a sound reason. For uniform printing qualities in paper permit 
printers to predict superior results with that much more certainty. 


It means fine finished work with less down time every time; with picking, 
linting, fuzzing and stretching tendencies cut to the absolute minimum. 


No wonder advertisers’ dollars are buying the best printed advertising 
ever. Get Maxwell-conscious, too! 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INCORPORATED 
MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION © FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Maxwell Offset | 


For uniformity—in finish, in strength, in ink consumption, in whiteness or color conformity 
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AWARDED To 


GENERAL MANAGER 








Give your customers copies of ‘Turning 
Ideas Into Dollars.““ Help them install a 
continuing Suggestion System. It will mean 
new form printing business for you. SUGGESTION BLANKS 
Take One 
A ready-made Suggestion System you can TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS 
put in the hands of your customers simply 
by giving them a copy of “Turning Ideas Into 
Dollars” —Hammermill’s ‘‘show-how”’ book! 

It shows them how to get money-saving, B:D-WILLIAMS & co: 
money-making ideas from employees; how to 
check the value of these ideas; pay awards eeksun Ojy 
for them; put them to work. It’s a simple NN) 
system. Each suggestion received requires 
six forms for the record. Here is a mine of 
new orders for you. 

Send for free copies to give your custom- 
ers and keep one for yourself. Like many 
printers you may find a suggestion system a 
new source of profit in your shop. 





7 SEND FOR THIS 
on the paper made for business use—Hammermill Bond. FREE 8 0 0 y¢ / 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK. ..IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


ed 


And when recommending paper for business forms, rely 


riences 


‘ p 5 Mm M E [ si LY | | Hammermill Paper Company, 1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
/ l l j Please send me—FREE—copies of ‘‘Turning Ideas Into Dollars” 


j Name. 








i Position 
a 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 





























\ \ THEN we tell you that Oxford 


has important distributors in 


48 key territories from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon, from 
Minneapolis to Little Rock, that’s 
only part of the story. 


For these paper merchants are 
more than geographical sources 
of supply. They are an integral 
part of the Oxford distributing 
machinery to supply you with the 
right Oxford paper to do your 
job best. 


So you'll find these merchants 
capable in understanding your 
requirements and matching them 
to one of Oxford’s quality papers 





HORRORS! BECAUSE OF A MISSING 
PIN IT LOOKED_FOR A SPLIT SECOND. 
AS IF OXFORD DIDNT HAVE 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES. 














that will suit your printing needs. 
You'll find they have a selection 
wide enough to satisfy many of 
your printing paper preferences. 


Remember, too, that every Oxford 
paper is top quality in its class. 
High standards are set and main- 
tained because of the high skill of 
our veteran papermakers plus the 


control of 5,000 quality tests of 
each day’s production. 


And behind it all is Oxford’s many 
years’ experience in making over 
a thousand miles of quality paper 
a day. So when you need quality 
paper ideally matched to your job, 
call in your nearest Oxford paper 
merchant. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine, Maineflex, Maineflex C1S Litho, 
Mainefold, White Seal, Engravatone Coated, Carfax, 
English Finish, Super and Antique. Aquaset Offset and 


Duplex Label. 


wy 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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ough. The very latest 
constantly being put at 
yndred master craftsmen. 
g adopted with regu- 
ris a permanent goal, 
fend result. 
your requirements in plates 
al.of every kind, letterpress 
black and white, highlights, 
; Bsitives for machine transfer, 
or photo-compo: . $s plates, albumen or deep 
etch, commercial art, p hotographic service and direct 


. eae oe 
color separation. ~~ 


MAIN OFFICE TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
110 OTTAWA STREET * PHONE GARFIELD 3781 


NEW YORK OFFICE DETROIT BRANCH. — CHICAGO OFFICE 
148 West 23rd Street 825 West Elizabeth 222 W. Adams Street 
Phone Chelsea 3-5309 Phone Randolph 9122 Phone Randolph 5383 


@®@ we DO NOT 
OWN PRESSES We believe in, endorse and 
Mixbe Hh P help support the lithographic 
Technical foundation 











The fact that it doesn’t happen everywhere explodes the notion that 
“type metal is just type metal.” 


You don’t say, “A necktie is just a necktie,” when you pick a “lulu” 
from Aunt Mary off the tree at Christmas! 


Type metal is a creation of science and service, of laboratory and 
maintenance, of research and far-sighted policy. 


The best type metal, therefore, is the product of the biggest resources 

and the most richly implemented research, and that describes the 

FEDERATED organization. 
FEDERATED Process type metal doesn’t let you down at those crucial 
moments when the head pressman is standing by the voice-tube with his mouth 
all shaped to roar. Federated Metals Division, 
American Smelting and Refining Company, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York. 


Sedlwidte METALS DIVISION 





AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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Miehle 29 Feature 
Highlights 


@ New Dexter Feeder that shifts 
from stream feeding to sheet- 
by-sheet at the touch of a 
lever! 


@ Sheet Transfer Mechanism 
gives positive sheet transfer 
at cylinder surface speed for 
precise register. 


@ New Bed Motion, invented 
and developed by Miehle 
Engineers for smooth high 
speed printing. 


® Great Impressional Strength 
with one-piece box-type cast- 
ing and overhead cylinder- 
impression eccentrics. 


® Chain Delivery for positive 
sheet control. 


® Automatic Lubrication to all 
main bearings. 


930 


rom feeder to delivery ... top to bottom... the 
new Miehle 29 Letterpress is the press you'll need in 
the highly competitive years just ahead—As well as 
right now, when high production and top quality work 

are at a premium. Engineered to tomorrow’s requirements, 

the 29 is fastest where the most time is generally lost: in 
makeready, adjustments and changeovers. Fewer stops 
after the run has started result in more sheets per day. 


Get the whole story on the 29 from your Miehle Representative; 
or write us direct ... The Miehle 29 Letterpress 
is well worth knowing about—and waiting for. 


CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS 

MIEHLE 29 
© Capacity of Feeder 34” pile 
© Capacity of Delivery 34” pile 


© Approximate Weight 
Locked in Chase 2014 x 26 (net, including electrical 
Locked in Bed 2014 x 27 equipment) 10,260 Ibs. 


MOTORED BY KIMBLE 


© Speed Range 2500 to 4500 LPH. 


© Sheet Size Minimum 814 x 11 
Maximum 22 x 28 


© Printing Surface 








_ Ecusta Flax-opake Saves Postage 


on Important Export Folder 








; a Howard Phelps, president, Sensation Mower, Inc. (Ralston, Nebraska) re- 
SF ag ports, ‘’We needed an opaque, pressworthy, suitably lightweight paper for 
ee 
ZY, an important export folder. Ecusta Flax-opake 30 lb. was suggested by our 
| y advertising agency, Bozell & Jacobs. Appearance of the folder (three-color 
+ litho) was fine. Its light weight saved us hundreds of dollars in postage.” 
Sp 
| oll E3 fo me] ol-Vam Melg elo) geli loys th 
PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA Cla 
Fine Flax Writing Linen Flax Writing Fine Flax Air Mail Flax-opake Bible and Printing Papers FF 


Boxed Typewriter Papers Stationery Cabinets = Special Makeready Tissue Silver-Wrapping Tissue (Non-Tarnish) q 
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ore 


Speed and Economy, combined with register will, 
more than ever before, be imperative requirements, in handling 
the volume which a recent printing survey promises for 1947. 
This Cottrell. Five-Color, sheet-fed rotary, built at our 
Claybourn Division, meets these requirements. It has a speed of 
up to 6000 sheets per hour—in five colors— 
with a maximum net production. 


: _ 
Td — | 





Cc. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 

New York: 25 E. 26th St. © Chicago: Daily News 

Bidg., 400 W. Madison St. © Claybourn Division: 

3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. © Smyth- 

Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 


YEARS OF GROWING WITH THE PRINTING 














How to preserve paper 


humidity at constant, Fe ieliets fromthe presses re loaded 


on skid platforms upon which Aquastop 
M-V-Bar has just been placed. 


predetermined levels — 


and eliminate loss! 


Here is something really new ... something the printing and litho- 
graphic industries have long needed! 

Aquastop M-V-Bar is a brand new, inexpensive, simple-to-handle 
material developed to preserve the humidity content of your paper 
indefinitely, at predetermined levels. Aquastop M-V-Bar imprisons the 
moisture within your paper at the humidity level you want—so that the 
paper will retain its workable characteristics for as Jong as you want, 
regardless of fluctuations in the relative humidity outside, in your press 
room or storage space. Think of the savings in precious, hard-to-get 
paper ... savings in press time ... savings in down time .. . savings 
in customer good will . . . and savings in wear and tear on tempers! 

And the beautiful thing about Aquastop M-V-Bar is its simplicity. No 
complicated readings ...mno temperamental gadgets or instruments to 
get out of order. Observe how easy it is to use, from the photos shown 
at the right. Two men with Aquastop M-V-Bar can preserve the humidity 
of a skid-platform of paper in a matter of seconds ...a whole press 
room in a matter of minutes! 

And observe from the prices below, how inexpensive! Particularly since 
tests show that Aquastop M-V-Bar may be used again and again without 
deterioration. The material may be flexed a minimum of 135,000 times 
at 20 degrees below zero without cracking. Made of a synthetically impreg- 
nated, coated and chemically-treated moisture and water proof fabric, 
Aquastop M-V-Bar successfully resists cracking, loss of flexibility, scuffing 
and abrasion... maintains its effectiveness at maximum relative humidity. 

Aquastop M-V-Bar, exclusive with Roberts and Porter, Inc., is another 
R & P first. It is tried and tested. Send your order today. Prices below. 


When the skid platform is full, an enve-’ 
lope of Aquastop-M-V-Bar is placed over 
the top of the load, securely imprisoning 
the humidity. 

















PRICE Order 
$ 8.00 
11.50 
1435 Aquastop 
25.50 


26.15 M-V-Bar 


31.50 


SELLING 


Edges of the Aquastop M-V-Bar on the 
bottom of the skid are brought up and 


Today! the envelope drawn over them and sealed. 


(i LOrNC1e) 

402: South Market St. '><@) >: - R S & 
IN Anan AO) 44 DETROIT 

622-62& Greenwich St. 477 Selden Ave. 


ETON, PORTER, wwe 


“In Canada, its THE CANADIAN FINE COLOR COMPANY with othces at Toronto and Montreal 
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Precision Papers 
Of practical printability 


and timpressiveness 


NORTHWEST 


PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPERS 
. _ Always make good printing better 





THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY CEOQUET, MINNESOTA 












Trailing Fevers 


NORTHWEST BOND 






NORTHWEST LEDGER 


NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 







‘THE yardstick we apply to our success in produc- NORTHWEST OFFSET 





ing good printing papers is an inflexible one. NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 









“Will they print economically and serve impres- NORTHWEST POST CARD 
sively”—that’s the criterion employed at this mill. KLO-KAY BOOK 
It’s easy to bandy around with the term “quality” KLO-KAY LABEL 
— but it’s too elastic.’ Unless the designation dis- MOUNTIE BOOK 
tills down into “practical printability, impres- MOUNTIE OFFSET 
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siveness and durability the term is a misnomer. CARLTON BOND 
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“WHEN you're looking for a cover stock destined to 
be used under rugged conditions, you'll appreciate the 
durable qualities of Detroit Delkote Cover. 


Here is a cover that is extra thick (14 point). It has charac- 
teristics of toughness and durability unsurpassed in any 
cover paper. In addition, it is specially impregnated to 
resist soil and moisture. In every respect, it is made to 
withstand constant handling and the hardest kind of wear. 


Too, Delkote is a handsome cover... of richly embossed 
leather-like texture ... available in a wide range of attrac- 
tive colors. And this is quality appearance that Jasts... 
regardless of careless or constant handling. 


DETROIT Lebo cover 
DETROIT SULPHITE 


PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
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Paper — combined with engraving — has lent prestige and dignity to 
personal and business letterheads since the 18th Century. Compare the 
hand made paper and hand operated presses of that era with today’s heavy 
automatic engraving presses and modern bond paper — paper that enhances 
the skill of the engraver’s art — paper such as 


EAGLE-A COUPON BOND 


the finest paper that can be obtained for engraved business and executive 

When Eagle-A Coupon letterheads. It is the leading Extra No. 1 Grade business paper — the 

_ Bond is specified, the acme of skill and experience in the art of papermaking. The envelopes, 
very best quality is as- too, should be Eagle-A Coupon Bond — completing the appearance of 


sured, because it is the dignity and prestige. 
finest business station- 


Sep paper. Suggest the finest — recommend Eagle-A Coupon Bond for engraved 


letterheads with envelopes-to-match. Ask for samples from your Eagle-A 
paper merchant. 


Also available in EAGLE-A TYPEWRITER AND BOXED PAPERS 


EAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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@ An outstanding name in the Neenah line, 
Tudor identifies a ledger made entirely of long cotton fibers. 
It is enduring, resistant to age, to handling, to heat, light 
and moisture. For permanent and important documentary 
and record work of every kind, including stock and bond 
certificates, insurance policies, deeds and tax records. 
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These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 
SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BOND NEENAH LEDGER 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY ¢ NEENAH, WIS. 
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Eastern Representative 
Aigner Index Co., 97 Reade St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 
503 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURERS 








OF INDEXES AND INDEX TABBING 
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M’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. rollers were giving printers “more mileage” y 
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= . When the cylinder press 
= was still considered “‘im- 
= _——§ practical’’ and most 
- printers put their confi- 
dence in the “flat pressure” method, 
the bed and platen press pictured 
above was the highest development 
in printing machinery. 

Designed by Isaac Adams of Boston 
in 1830, thousands of presses of this 
general type were manufactured. Many 
were still in use well aft- 
ertheturn of the century. 

Delivering 1,000 im- 
pressions an hour, it was 
a vast improvement up- 
on the 150 impressions 
an hour possiblewiththe 
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SAM'L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 


back-breakingWashington hand press. 

In those early days of printing prog- 
ress, SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 
was working closely with the infant 
graphic arts industry to develop bet- 
ter basic methods. 

Today, with the aid of modern tech- 
nology, SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. 
CO. carries on continuous research 
to meet the complex requirements of 
present-day needs. 

Through any one of 
16 conveniently locat- 
ed factories, you know 
you can rely upon 
SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON 
MFG. CO. for “the right 
roller right away.” 


THERE’S A FACTORY NEAR YOU: 


DES MOINES 2 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 


ATLANTA 3 


OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
PITTSBURGH 3 
ST. LOUIS 2 
SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


KALAMAZOO 12 

KANSAS CITY 6 

MINNEAPOLIS 15 
NASHVILLE 3 


1847-1947 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 
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King Inspects 
Stationery Quality 


Holyoke, Massachusetts: — King 
Cotton, the symbol of quality in 
fine papers, has returned fromm 
his semi-annual swing around the type- 
writers of America. He reports a trend 
toward enlightenment and greater satis- 
faction with business and professional 
stationery because more and more of it 
is made with PARSONS papers. He 
attributes much of the increased satis- 
faction to the fact that all PARSONS 
Papers are made with new cotton fibers. 


& 





The (wo magazines through which PARSONS 
advertising goes to hundreds of thousands 
of top buyers of papers for business 





More and more executives, he said, 
realize the importance of the impression 
made by stationery on their clients, 
customers and prospects. “‘We in the 
paper and printing businesses,’’ said 
His Majesty, ‘have always known that 
people pay more attention to letters 
written on cotton fiber paper, and now 
more and more professional men and 
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WILL YOU MEASURE ¥P 
WHEN KING C CALLS 


business executives are coming to realize 
it.’ He attributed most of this change 
to the intelligent salesmanship of printers 
and paper merchants, but modestly sug- 


XS 
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ING COTTON continually 
( roves America’s offices to 
learn which business and 
professional men take advantage 
of superior cotton fiber papers. He 
beams when he finds a modern office 
using fine cotton fiber papers made 
by PARSONS. 


For he knows that people judge 
firms by the quality of the paper 
used for letters. Your business will 
be better liked if you use cotton 
fiber paper because far more people 
respond favorably to letters written 
on quality paper. 


The superior writing and erasing 
qualities of PARSONS cotton fiber 


paper, its additional strength and 
durability, and its permanence, 
more than makeup forthe additional 
cost of a mere fraction of a penny 
a letter. It costs no more than that 
to give a quality feel and appearance 
to your letters. 


For stationery that will get better 
results because people like it better, 
remember, it pays to pick Parsons. 


Pt eeys to Pick 


WANS 


Peer «© CURR GUS 


Made With New Cotton Fibers 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


© ppc, 1947 
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gested that some credit is due to the 
personal appearances he is making in 
a series of advertisements going before 
the most important million paper buyers 
in America. 

In addition to the general campaign 
in magazines going to business execu- 
tives of all types, a special promotion is 
being sponsored by PARSONS in which 
King Cotton takes his messages about 
fine paper to bankers, accountants and 
credit men, who buy large quantities of 
ledgers and index bristols. Of primary 
importance in these kinds of papers is 
toughness, permanence and erasability, 
as well as the availability of matched 
sets of colors in both cards and papers. 
PARSONS line, King Cotton points out, 
is quite complete in these fields. The 
magazines used for this purpose are 
Banking, _—— Clearing House, 
Bankers Monthly, Journal of 
Accountancy, and Credit and Financial 
Management. 

Paper merchants and printers all over 
the country are finding that these two 
national advertising campaigns can be 
of real help to them in telling the story 
of the value of quality paper for modern 
business. They aid in convincing buyers 
that it’s wise to buy paper made with 
new cotton fibers, and that it pays to 
pick PARSONS. 
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sg made plant expansion necessary and more and 
win newer Linotypes have practically supplanted 

hand composition. 

“Whenever we considered replacing units 
we analyzed our needs and studied equipment 
and methods. I realize again that the Linotype 
organization seems to have consistently antici- 
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THE VOICE OF THE PRINTING 
PRESS 









*K is the symbol of freedom, 


7 
rd the director of modern 















/ progress, the tongue of 
Fd civilization, the distributor 
of truth, the permanent 
record that substantiates 
right, the supporter of 
good thinking. 


1 
P * continues its tradition of ! 
* anticipates the future, voices building men’s minds and 
the present, and records maintaining their morale, § 
the past. It works for rich 
and poor—to entertain, 
to instruct, to encourage. 


It is a salesman, a financier, 







a preacher, a teacher; 







it is a soldier. PACE PRESS, INCORPORATED, NEW YORK, N| 
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Production Control In A Printing Plant 


@ THE FIRST step in developing a 
production control system is a thor- 
ough analysis of the particular re- 
quirements and characteristics of a 
business and the determination of 
the objectives which it is desired by 
the organization to attain. 

Manufacturers realize that plan- 
ning is desirable. It is absolutely 
necessary if the efforts of various 
departments are to be correlated 
to the best advantage and thus 
enable the organization to hold 
its own in a competitive market. 

By proper planning the maxi- 
mum of man and machine uti- 
lization can be achieved and the 
customer will be assured of ob- 
taining his product at the most 
economical price with proper re- 
gard to quality and satisfaction 
with the service and dependabil- 
ity of delivery. 

The production control system 
should, of course, be custom tai- 
lored to some extent in the detail 
of the methods employed to suit 
the particular circumstances of 
the printing business in which it 
is intended to function. 

There are so many varied require- 
ments in almost every plant that 
it is not possible to sit down and 
organize one complete plan that will 
Serve every need adequately and for 
any length of time. 

The person who is going to oper- 
ate the plan should be chosen with 
considerable care because of the 
definite qualifications required of 
him by the control plan. 

While it is not necessary for him 
to have a journeyman’s specialized 
knowledge of any single branch of 
the trade, an intimate knowledge of 
every operation in each department 
is what is most needed. 


by Cyril Stanley 


He should also know the specifi- 
cations and:particular machine con- 
dition of every piece of equipment 
in the plant’so that whenever pos- 
sible he may route each piece of 
work to the machine that the fore- 
man would have chosen if no fac- 
tors other than facility and quality 
of production need be considered. 


Cyril Stanley, production manager, (on right), 
devised production control system for Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Company, Toronto. With him 
is Herbert Bardsley who works on this project 


The first plans should be made as 
broad and simple as possible so that 
the progress of development will be 
continuous as new problems are en- 
countered and overcome in turn. 

A printing business may special- 
ize in a limited number of items of 
large volume on a mass production 
scale involving a minimum of com- 
position and preparation but large 
press runs and bindery volume. 

This may be organized relatively 
simply on a line production basis. 
As one of the most vital factors will 
be a constant awareness of progress 
in meeting the schedule, it is pos- 
sible to use to advantage one of the 
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visual control methods on the mar- 
ket such as the two known as the 
Schedu-Graph.or Productrol boards. 

In another plant, however, the 
bulk of the production may be made 
up of a multiplicity of jobs each of 
small volume where the time con- 
sumed in each operation is rela- 
tively short and consequently there 

is no particular value in knowl- 

edge of the progress of a single 
operation as against schedule. 

Visual controls are ineffective 

then and become so complicated 
as to defeat their purpose. 

The job should then be treated 
as a unit and planned by means 
of specification sheets and dock- 
ets. Departmental and machine 
loading can be used to determine 
‘when fundamental operations 
such as composition, printing, 
and the binding should be com- 
menced but the work should not 
be broken down into smaller 
parts, as in volume production, 
and so the accomplishment as 
against scheduling can only be 
ascertained satisfactorily by per- 
sonal check-up and chasing. 

The majority of printing plants 
would seem to come between these 
two extremes and our plant comes 
into this category. Consequently, we 
have found it necessary to develop 
a production control system tailored 
to our own requirements. 

We produce two consumer maga- 
zines of approximately 300,000 cir- 
culation, one of which is a monthly 
and the other is a semi-monthly, 
which print from plates. We have 
in addition some thirty publications 
of small circulations ranging from 
3,000 to 30,000, printing from type 
forms which vary in frequency of 
issue; some are weekly, some are 
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Production control board is set up in the control office. Route slips remain in constant view of all supervisors until work is finished on a particular job 


bi-weekly, some semi-monthly, and 
the others monthly. Miscellaneous 
commercial work rounds out our 
production activities. 

Our objective is to assure a con- 
sistency of issue date in spite of a 
very wide variation in requirements 
in volume within specified periods. 

The extent of these variations 
cannot be predicted with any great 
accuracy far in advance and yet our 
goal is to avoid over-equipping and 
over-manning to meet peak load re- 
quirements unless we can chart and 
obtain an accurate picture of when 
the peak situation is likely to be 
reversed and thus have plans ready 
to absorb the surplus capacity. 

We wish, therefore, to know the 
progress of all components of our 
work because of the need to main- 
tain our issue date and also require 
to know the load at any given time 
in our plant to determine all of the 
equipment, personnel, sales and 
promotion policies. 

We commence by compiling a 
specification sheet, or data form as 
we call it, which breaks down an is- 
sue into its production components. 

We discarded the temptation of 
controlling the machine and hand 
typesetting and makeup of each 
page as being too cumbersome in 
view of. our large composition vol- 
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ume, amounting to hundreds of 
pages a day. We decided to control 
this by scheduling as many pages 
per day as our setting and lockup 
capacity permitted, and’'made it the 
responsibility of the department to 
process this number and have them 
ready for when the detailed control 
took charge at the stage of lockup. 

We established a printing form as 
our unit of production and each 
publication or customer is supplied 
with a schedule indicating when the 
pasted-up dummy for each form 
must be in our hands, the date it 
will go to press, and when the com- 
plete issue will commence to mail. 

Copy pertaining to a dummy is 
scheduled a minimum of two days 
prior to the deadline for the pasted- 
up dummy, to allow us time to ac- 
complish the typesetting. 

Where a job is to consist of several 
forms of a like nature we do not at- 
tempt to control or designate which 
specific form the customer must 
provide on any particular scheduled 
date. This assists him in his effort 
to maintain the schedule, as he has 
an opportunity to supply us with the 
form he finds easiest to close up. 

When the dummy arrives it is 
checked for comparison with the 
scheduled date and to assure that it 
is complete. 


A route slip with description of 
the form is then made out in dupli- 
cate and constitutes the instruction 
as to the shift and date the form is 
to be locked-up. The press on which 
it will be printed is named to assure 
use of correct chases and lockup. 

The original copy of this route 
slip is placed on a production con- 
trol board in the composing room. 
This board is divided into compart- 
ments for the days of the week and 
the route slips are placed upon the 
hook of the day the form they rep- 
resent is to be locked-up and thus 
remain in view of all supervisors 
until the work is accomplished. 

The duplicate copy is placed upon 
a corresponding board in the con- 
trol office and remains there until 
the return of the original indicates 
the work has been completed. Then 
it is removed and filed until all the 
work on a job has been concluded. 

A route slip for the pressroom is 
issued in duplicate at the same 
time. The original is placed on the 
press production board and the du- 
plicate on the corresponding board 
in the control office. 

This route slip provides the in- 
structions as to the shift and day 
the form is to go on the press, and 
also identifies the press which is to 
do the work. 
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This is determined by reference 
to the schedule and the pressroom 
machine load chart. 

The machine load chart is a ruled 
sheet with columns running verti- 
cally from the top; the numbers for 
the presses are printed one to each 
column along the top of the sheet. 

Cross rules on the sheet divide it 
into the days of the month (Sun- 
days excluded) but these dates are 
written on each sheet because of all 
the variations in the calendar. The 
cross-rule columns are then further 
subdivided with hairline rule into 
five sections of approximately four 
hours each. The first two sections 
represent the day shift, the next 
two the night shift, with the final 
subdivision to provide for overtime 
and be used sparingly or to over- 
come failures to obtain objectives. 

We have developed a scale repre- 
senting the production potential for 
each press, or group of presses of 
similar specifications. 

These scales are printed on strips 
of blue bristol sized to correspond 
with the columns allotted to each 
press on the machine load sheet and 
cross ruled to register with the five 
subdivisions for each day. 

The necessary number of these 
subdivisions at the top of the scale 
are printed with the letters M.R. to 
represent the makeready and from 
then on down the strip in each sub- 
division is printed what should be 
the accumulated production up to 
that time on a particular piece of 
equipment. 

When issuing the routing for a 
form, therefore, it is merely a mat- 
ter of determining the type of press 
most suitable, taking the scale strip 
for that equipment, cutting it off 
down at the run required, and pin- 


ning it on the press machine load 
sheet in the column of the press 
that by lateral reference to the date 
assures its being completed as re- 
quired on schedule. 

While the work is in progress the 
accumulated daily production is en- 
tered on the scale strips at the side 
of the printed figures of anticipated 
production. This provides control of 
progress and the insertion of a red 
pin when the production is lagging. 
warns of the need of adjustment in 
plan if the condition persists. 

This method of machine loading 
provides a constant visual portrayal 
of the plant situation and is most 
flexible because a change in plan, 
from whatever cause, can be han- 
dled simply by unpinning the scale 
strips and placing them elsewhere. 

This is particularly valuable in 
making immediate adjustment for 
absenteeism, as it can be decided 
which equipment could be left to 
stand with the least injurious effect 
and what steps must be taken to 
overcome the disruption. 

The requisition on the stock de- 
partment for paper is issued at the 
same time as the pressroom route 
slip, because in addition to describ- 
ing the quantity and specifications, 
it will instruct to what press and at 
what time paper is to be delivered 
to correlate it with the route slips. 

The processing of all the work 
through the bindery is controlled in 
exactly the same manner as the 

pressroom, except that the folding 
machines take the place of the 
presses on the load chart and the 
route slip instructions are devel- 
oped with reference to the machine 
load, the required schedule, and the 
instructions the pressroom has re- 
garding commencement of delivery. 


Schedule given to customer tells deadlines and contains other information ‘pertinent to production 





COMBINED ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL 


SCHEDULE 


FOR PRINTING ....HARDWARE & METAL, MARCH 25th.... 


THIS PERMITS MAILING ON THE ......24th 


- 


REVISED JANUARY 1, 1947 


OF THE MONTH 





Last 10% of 
Advertising and Pasted Up Dummy 

ome. He oer en on rane tee 
COVER 17th 17th 18th. 19th 
FIRST FORM 12th 13th 14th 17th 
SECOND FORM 13th 14th 1Sth 17th 
THIRD FORM 13th 14th 15th 18th 
FOURTH FORM 14th 15th 17th 19th 
FIFTH FORM 14th 15th 17th 19th 
SIXTH FORM 15th 17th 18th 20th 
SEVENTH FORM 17th 18th 19th 2ist 
EIGHTH FORM 18th 19th 20th 22nd 


Copy when available should be dispatched immediately to Comp. 

Room and not held back even if in advance of schedule date. 

Dummies must comprise a complete section, even if they are 32 pages 

res side of a sheetwise form cannot be processed separately from 
reverse. 


This schedule pertains to black only, additional colors must be allowed 
for «i a day per color. 





This schedule is based upon standard binding practice. If custom work 
is required euch as additional collations, stitching, inserting or pasting, 
the mailing date must be adjusted. 

Where dates conflict with holidays and Sundays, dates previous auto 
matically prevail. 

Where issue is larger work backward from last form as deadline in 
same proportion as shown. 
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Machine load chart helps control work progress 


The collating, stitching, and cov- 
ering, which in our plant is mostly 
a single machine operation, receives 
instructions in the same manner by 
route slips which are placed upon 
visual boards, but the machine load- 
ing, which is handled by the same 
method as on the presses and fold- 
ing machines, is governed by the 
receipt of the last section of a job 
from the folding machine. 

The trimming and final operation 
of mailing are keyed to receipt of 
the product from the binding ma- 
chine and also governed by route 
slip instructions. 

This system visualizes at once 
where bottlenecks are impending 
and allows time for steps to be taken 
to avoid them before they occur. 

The, delivery of a product can be 
foretold accurately by reference to 
the system and involves only a few 
moments of checking instead of the 
lengthy delay required for investi- 
gation in the absence of a system. 

Where a single component of the 
product is unduly lengthening the 
duration of production it becomes 
immediately obvious and can be ex- 
amined to ascertain whether ad- 
justments or the elimination of this 
feature would be beneficial. The ad- 
vantage obtained in reducing the 
production time might outweigh 
the supposed desirability of the par- 
ticular feature. 

The effect a change of plan in 
time or specification in one product 
will have on all other work in proc- 
ess or to follow is apparent at once. 

Finally, the degree of utilization 
of plant capacity and manpower in 
each department is always obvious 
and moves can be made to expand, 
contract, or fill this out by the de- 
velopment of the class of business 
needed to obtain the most efficiency. 
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FLOWERY ADVERTISING DESIGN 
FLOURISHED FIFTY YEARS AGO 


By Glenn ft Church 





@SELEcTED from the files 
of The Inland Printer, 
these miniature repro- 
ductions of actual ad- 
vertisements are typical 
of the ornate advertising 
design vogue of half a 
century ago. wit, 

Legibility was thrown 
to the winds while the 
ambitious hand-lettering 
artists and over-zealous 
compositors with bizarre 
type faces were going all 
out for art. 

Scripts with entwin- 
ing flourishes vied with 
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priate background. Dra- 
matic product presenta- 
tion belonged to a later 
advertising era. 

Color was seldom used 
in trade publication ad- 
vertising of the age. A 
few line color plates 
were employed; perhaps 
less than one per cent 
of the solicitations used 
the three-color process 
which was then coming 
into favor. 

Pretentious copy per- 
meated the advertising 
sections. The Niagara 
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variations of black text letters for 
popularity. Favored contemporary 
type styles (the names of which are 
familiar to few present-day print- 
ers) included Gracilis, Woodward, 
Columbus, Sierra, Florentine, Tell 
Text, and Satanick. 

Few advertisements were consid- 
ered complete without an embel- 
lishing touch such as a generous 
spray of flowers intricately worked 
into the display type, or serving as 
a background for the typography 
and product illustration. Nor was 
the decorative motif confined to 
flowers; one engraver’s announce- 
ment was adorned with two hardy 
ears of corn (a touch that may have 
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had an unintended significance for 
some readers). In addition to the 
endless tediously-drawn border de- 
signs, other meaningless material 
included an assortment of devices 
ranging from birds, dwarfs, Cupid, 
lions, tigers, and gargoyles, to old 
Satan himself complete with his 
sharp-pronged pitchfork. 
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Product illustrations were usually 
harmless, being for the most part 
line drawings, steel plate engrav- 
ings, or halftones made from wash 
drawings or actual photographs of 
the merchandise. Rarely was a 
product pictured in use or in a 
logical setting with an appro- 
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automatic paper-feeding machine 
was represented as being “the most 
wonderful invention of the age.” A 
“simple, cheap, and infallible” proc- 
ess engraving outfit was offered for 
$15. Superior ink reducing com- 
pound was “hardly proper in the 
kitchen, but a blessing in the press- 
room.” If you had a few of his 
numbering machines, you were as- 
sured by the manufacturer that you 
could “hold your ground against an 
army of rivals who hadn’t the cour- 
age to invest a little money in num- 
bering machines.” Makers of the 
American press, with utter disregard 
for modesty, advertised their press 
as “superior to all others.” 
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 Over-all Management Control of Planning 


In address before Graphic Arts Conference in Milwaukee, Sam Weil, treasurer and pro- 
duction supervisor of Keller-Crescent, answers question: ‘Do Planned Jobs Pay Off?“ 


@ “PLANNED JoBs Pay Orr.” That 
sounds simple, doesn’t it? ,When 
your committee handed me that 
title, they really put me on the spot. 
If I say it here, I’ll have to prove it 
back home—and that is no mean 
matter in these days of careening 
costs. Well, I accepted the invitation 
to participate in your conference, so 
Ill have to accept the title. But I 
would like to ask your Board of Di- 
rectors to consider an amendment 
to make it read “Planning Pays Off.” 

For it seems to me that in our in- 
dustry the concept of planning too 
often starts with the individual job. 
I believe we are justly criticized 
by the management engineering 
fraternity for our failure to apply 
the principles now so firmly estab- 
lished in the American industrial 
world—the principles of over-all 
management control. 

In other words, we must begin to 
plan on a sort of funnel pattern— 
from the total organization problem, 
through all the steps in the chart of 
operations, till finally, in the last 
stage, the detailed planning of indi- 
vidual jobs flows from the funnel’s 
stem. To put it more specifically, we 
need to evaluate and plan somewhat 
in this order: 

First, determine basic operating 

policies. 

Second, define the general work- 

ing procedures. 

Third, develop specific manufac- 

turing methods. 


Forecast—Not History 


Without the first two steps, the 
third is often chaotic and unneces- 
sarily inefficient. I am not going to 
give you a detailed description of 
all the systems in operation in our 
plant. That has been done so often 
in recent years that I am afraid 
another such report might prove 
very boring to you. We all think our 
systems are good. And after much 
haranguing, most of us are now con- 
vinced that some form of budgetary 
control, to give us a forecasting ac- 
counting system rather than mere 
historical cost recording, is desir- 
able. But many, even among our bet- 
ter and larger plants, still hesitate 
to make the change for any number 
of reasons, not necessary to enumer- 


ate in this discussion. Suffice it to 
say that we have installed a rather 
complete budgetary system, and we 
have even nibbled at production 
standards in a few spots. 

I don’t want to recite the whole 
detailed story, but rather to give you 
just the highlights of our experi- 
ence, plus a description of such fea- 
tures of its operation as may be a 
bit on the unusual side. This inter- 
change of information may help 
some of you who may be sitting on 
the fence toward a decision to fol- 
low in the direction of budgetary 
operation. 


Complete Budgetary System 


We undertook this project in the 
middle of the war, with our regular 
and rather analytical accountant in 
the navy, and a man of merely the 
bookkeeper type in his place. We 
turned the work over to an engineer- 
ing type of organization, who were 
also overworked and understaffed. 
We went through a long, vexing, and 
costly period, and came out with a 
pretty complicated system. It did 
contain all the essential features, 





That’s our business—and whether it is car- 
tying out the detailed instructions of your 
own typographic experts . . . or working 
out your problem through the craftsman- 
ship of our own staff ... utilizing the 
most complete assortment of type faces and 
sizes in this vicinity . . . you can depend 
on this organization for service and satis- 
faction on every job. . . . However, until 
you have given us a chance to prove it, 
this is but a claim. How about the next 
job as a test? 





—Machine Composition Company, Boston 


had buried in it all the types of 
information necessary to running a 
business in an orderly manner, but 
it was pretty cumbersome to use. At 
first, it seemed that we had created 
a monster that might devour us. But 
even with all its faults, we found we 
were beginning to use it now and 
then to answer questions as to the 
whys and wherefores of our results, 
and that it was definitely leading us 
toward master planning of our op- 
erations, and more and more away 
from the practice of operating by 
blind instinct. 

Last year our accountant returned. 
He decided to undertake simplifica- 
tion of the system, and particularly 
to devise some management reports 
which could be readily absorbed by 
the operating personnel, disentan- 
gling each of us from detail not rel- 
evant to our specific responsibilities 
in the organization. We tied up with 
a slightly different type of business 
council, on a rather loose basis of 
advisory service over a continuous 
period. They were to consult with us 
from time to time, but only as we 
found special problems on which we 
thought an outsider’s objective view- 
point might be advantageous. Under 
this direction, our own accountant 
has now developed a set of executive 
reports which are thoroughly an- 
alyzed at monthly meetings. We now 
have a good system, the cost of per- 
fecting it was not excessive, and the 
cost of operating it is quite in line 
with the volume of business we are 
now doing. But most important of 
all, it is a usable system, and a sys- 
tem that is being used. 


Fulfills Planning Functions 


I have gone through this routine 
principally to make the point that 
the road to budgeting is not an es- 
pecially easy one—after all, it is a 
rather radical change—but that the 
end results are sound, even though 
you will probably not begin to use 
the system very thoroughly until the 
third or fourth year of its operation. 
But even more than that, I want to 
point out that it fulfills the first. of 
the three planning functions set out 
at the beginning of this discussion. 

The budget yields more than ac- 
curate cost information. Out of the 
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construction and use of the budget, 
the whole plan for the operation of 
the business organically develops. 
You formulate your sales and pric- 
ing policies as a natural part of the 
budgeting procedure. Likewise, and 
correlatively, you plan your manu- 
facturing program, your equipment 
program, your personnel require- 
ments, your expense schedules, and 
the hundred and one other details 
of operating a business which must 
eventually be translated into dollars 
and cents and be paid for. 


Supplementary Uses 


And in making the supplementary 
determinations just referred to, we, 
in our set-up, perform the second of 
the cardinal functions, the defini- 
tion of general working procedures. 
Here, I would like to mention a de- 
tail or two, because discussion with 
a number of other budgeteers leads 
me to think that at this point we use 
a technique which is not too common 
but seems to us to be pretty valuable. 
It fits in with another set of princi- 
ples we have tried to follow, namely, 
that our supervisors must be closely 
tied in to the management program, 
and specifically, that: 

1. Supervisors must have goals. 

2. Supervisors must agree with the 

goals. 

3. Supervisors must have a meas- 

ure of performance. 

To achieve these principles, we 
have thorough consultations with 
each foreman in the setting of budg- 
etary standards for his department. 
These have become more realistic 
and more accurate each year, and 
have given these important men a 
much clearer picture of our mutual 
problems than they formerly had. 
We are now trying out a quarterly 
report to show the foremen just how 
performance measures up to stand- 
ard. It is in general discussion ses- 
sions such as those we will hold with 
supervisors to analyze these reports, 
that our general working procedures 
will be developed. 

The planned manufacturing idea 
leads logically to the third function: 
the development of specific manu- 
facturing methods. It was the result 
of the master planning theory of 
operation, for instance, that led us 
down the road toward the precision 
techniques applied to our letterpress 
operations. 

It is in this respect that our plant 
departs most widely from the nor- 
mal methods of the industry. The 
Hacker page makeup gauge was de- 
veloped in our plant—the invention 
of Robert Rice, at that time our 
composing room foreman, and later 
our production manager. We provide 
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makeup gauges for all our compos- 
itors, and use them as our standard 
tool for precision justification and 
register of all composition. In my 
opinion, this is an excellent device 
whose merits have been sadly over- 
looked by the industry. However, 
my greatest interest in it is that it 
again leads logically to the idea of 
planning our operations. Precision 
makeup leads to the next step— 
precision lockup—by the use of such 
simple devices as the Taylor Reg- 
isterscope and special chases cali- 
brated to our press beds—and ties 
in with the idea of premakeready to 
further save press standing time. 
Here is another example of planned 
as compared to unplanned proce- 
dures. When we decided to jump 
into the production of our own four- 
color process plates for both offset 
and letterpress, we began by study- 
ing the latest techniques. We set up 
a positive goal, use of a standard 
set of colors to replace the hundred 
and one shades of the process inks 


O THE QUESTION as to 
why we continue our advertising, 
there are several parts to our an- 
swer. We produce a product one of 
whose principal uses is in direct 
mail advertising, and as we believe 
in direct mail advertising as a sales 
and good will builder, both in good 
times and bad, we employ it. Fur- 
ther, we are proud of our papers 
and want everyone, be he an actual 
or potential user of paper such as 
we make, to be acquainted with our 
product. 


N ADDITION, we believe that 
by continuing our advertising dur- 
ing the period of abnormal de- 
mand, when conditions change, as 
some day they undoubtedly will, 
and the supply of paper is ample, 
we will benefit from today’s adver- 
tising in the way of greater cus- 
tomer demand and good will. 

EASTERN CORPORATION 


TOGO GOGO 


which we had previously used. We 
planned to work toward the objec- 
tive of standardizing our plate- 
making procedures to fit these ink 
standards—and because we had that 
plan, I honestly think we are now 
doing a high grade of process work 
(I have samples available for your 
inspection) upon a very sound and 
efficient cost basis. 


Schedule Planning 
The next phase of our planning 
procedures relates to that factor 
which is so very important in these 
days of excessive demand and lim- 
ited supply—schedule planning. In 
this spot, I do think we have some- 
thing rather unique—a new sched- 
ule board which has to a great extent 
cleared up, overnight, most of our 
scheduling problems, and created a 
relatively peaceful and harmonious 
situation out of the chaotic one 
which had developed because of the 
great overload we were carrying. I 
can’t give you a detailed description 
of this board and its operating prin- 
ciples, because it is now in the hands 
of patent attorneys, as it embodies 
a couple of new principles which 
may be marketable. But I can list its 
functions: 
a. To show the work-load on any 
machine or group of machines. 
b. To show the “off-press” dates 
of all orders scheduled on all 
machines. 

. To show the dates on which all 
of the preliminary work must 
be completed. 

. To show time reserved for pro- 
spective orders. 

. To show the unscheduled time 
which is available for addi- 
tional production. 

. To enable cross-scheduling be- 
tween machines, both presses 
and finishing equipment, in- 
volved in the handling of any 
individual order. 

. To set up theoretical schedule 
changes and evaluate the effect 
on all other orders scheduled 
for the same equipment. 

. To automatically show the ef- 
fect on delivery dates caused by: 
1. Injection of any new orders 

into the schedule. 

2. Any change in the scheduled 
rotation of orders. 

3. Any change in schedule of 
working hours (such as addi- 
tion of overtime, shifting of 
the floating night crews from 
one group of machines to 
another, time lost due to ill- 
ness, vacations) . 

. Any gain or loss in schedules 
due to discrepancy between 
scheduled time and actual 
production time. 
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This board takes about an hour a 
day to operate for our cylinder and 
offset press equipment, but replaces 
systems which were taking about 
half of one girl’s time plus part of 
two men’s. It gives us much more 
usable information—answers many 


sales department questions which. 


formerly involved fruitless argument 
and customer dissatisfaction. With 
this board as the key to operation 
of the supplementary departmental 
boards, we actively direct our pro- 
duction to meet customers’ require- 
ments and to achieve production 
that is balanced. 

To the information made avail- 
able by this board, we add several 
simple daily and weekly reports. As 
a portfolio, these reports give both 
supervisory and sales personnel in 
concise form and with a minimum 
of conversation most of the data 
they need to plan their work and 
keep our customers informed if not 
completely happy: 

1. A daily comp and engraving 

report. 

. Delay notice. 

. Weekly platen load report. 

. Report on weekly man-hour 
press schedule. 

. Weekly cylinder and offset load 
report. 

. Cylinder and offset order list. 

. Cylinder and offset load graph. 

If you have not been operating 
with this type of planning concept, 
that probably looks like a lot of 
forms to compile and digest. Actu- 
ally, iv is done with amazingly little 
additional effort, when the data is 
kept on a “perpetual inventory” 
basis. It is a matter of two or three 
hours typing for one stenographer 
each week, and a couple of hours 
analytical and checking time by a 
production clerk and the production 
manager. My guess is that it is sav- 
ing us ten to twenty times that 
much time previously wasted in un- 
successful conferences. 


Supervisors Supervise 


Only after we have done all the 
basic general planning referred to 
up to this time, do we reach the 
point of detailed order planning, the 
kind of planning inferred by that 
title assigned to me: “Planned Jobs 
Pay Off.” Most big plants do a pretty 
thorough job in this kind of plan- 
ning. Many medium and smaller 
plants still depend on individual 
Supervisors scattered all over the 
plant, to do this detailed planning 
as the order progresses through the 
shop. If our experience with that 
kind of operation is typical, the ma- 
jority of these supervisors are spend- 
ing most of their time running wildly 


around looking for hidden informa- 
tion—they are confused, disgruntled, 
and inefficient. Since we assigned 
one man entirely to the task of 
analyzing orders and writing shop 
instructions, our supervisors have 
really begun to supervise, and night 
shifts have really begun to perform. 
They can’t blame poor performance 
on lack of proper instructions. 


Reduce Unit Costs 


I hope I haven’t made all this 
sound too, too perfect. We have 
many deficiencies, of course. We 
have only done kindergarten work, 
actually, as far as the perfection of 
printing as a manufacturing proc- 
ess is concerned. Anyone of you 
could come in and show us a dozen 
spots where improvements could be 
made. I only say that we have al- 
ways had before us a program of 
improvement, and that having it 
does tend to keep us on the beam. 

Comes now that tremendously im- 
portant question—Does it pay off? 

There are many complex factors 
involved besides this program of 
planning. I can only tell you that 
during the twenty years that this 
system has been developing (and it 
is in a state of constant change) 
our dollar volume has increased be- 
tween 400 and 500 per cent; our 
press production about 300 per cent 
to 400 per cent; we have operated 
pretty steadily through the years, 
in spite of depressions, floods, and 
wars; and at the same time our per- 
sonnel, including all clerical assist- 
ants required to do the planning and 
accounting, has increased only about 
50 to 60 per cent. Since the perfec- 
tion of our new scheduling system, 
and the addition of our detailed 
order planner, our monthly produc- 
tion seems to have leveled out at a 
new and markedly higher plateau. 
And we seem to be carrying this 
greater load with much less effort 
and irritation on the part of all 
concerned. Yes—it is paying off, 
both in business and human terms. 

We all agree, I am sure, that one 
of these days the printing business 
will again be among the most com- 
petitive businesses in the land. And, 
with our new higher costs, that 
competition will not only be internal 
industry competition, but will be 
competition with many other indus- 
tries for use of the customer’s dol- 
lar. If, as I believe, planned pro- 
duction creates more efficient plant 
operation, when that time comes it 
is planning that will do the most 
to reduce the unit cost of our prod- 
uct in spite of our higher detailed 
costs. That is when planning will 
really pay off. 





AN IDEA FROM AN I-P READER 


Perforating 


on the Press 











Many printers and pressmen avoid per- 
forating on the press because of the diffi- 
culties encountered, especially on long runs. 
They either have the bindery do the per- 
forating or they make an extra run to avoid 
ruining the rollers. 

Here is a method of perforating on the 
press at the same time the form is run that 
will stand up for more than 50,000 impres- 
sions and will not ruin the rollers. This 
method works equally well on platen, cyl- 
inder, and high speed small cylinder presses. 

First: Place the form on the press with 
type-high perforating rules in place. 

Second: Make the packing of manila tag- 
board. This packing must be HARD. Use 
not more than two sheets of super-calen- 
dered book paper. 

Third: Pull an impression, after position 
and correction okay, and stab. Using narrow 
pieces of .0165 galvanized iron the length 
of the perforation, paste them on the make- 
ready sheet along the line of perforation. 
Take a sheet of 400M manila tagboard and 
cover the balance of the form up to the 
pieces of galvanized iron. This will make 
the build-up uniform in height. Use a mi- 
crometer to ascertain the identical height of 
metal strips and manila. These strips need 
not be wider than 18 points. This will allow 
the type to run within 10 points of perfora- 
tion. Perforation rules on the cylinder must 
of necessity always run at right angles to 
the cylinder. 

Fourth: Paste the stabbed sheet directly 
under the drawsheet. Whatever makeready 
is necessary make on this sheet. Do not 
cover metal strips with any makeready. It 
rules do not cut evenly, build up under the 
strips of metal with gummed paper or build 
up rules under the form. 

Do not tty to carry more impression than 
necessary on perforating rules, as this will 
cut into the metal strips and cause them to 
split. 

Eliminate all side play in form rollers. 
Place washers on the inside of the roller 
bearings to tighten them up. Set the rollers 
for a light form kiss. No tape-on or gluing 
of the topsheet is necessary; this is a dis- 
tinct advantage on high speed cylinder 
presses as there is no projection to interfere 
with the strippers. 

Should the metal strip show a tendency 
to curl up on the edges, tap them lightly 
with a machinist’s hammer. This will flat- 
ten them out without damage. 

The drawsheet can be raised to clean out 
any accumulation of lint, ink, and other dirt 
during the run. 

This method has been successfully used 
for more than 80,000 impressions without 
damage to the rollers, and without change 
of makeready, while still producing good 
sharp perforations that do not tear out while 
running. 

Clarence Miles 








Regular Routine of Proper Maintenance 
Will Permit Presses to Age Gracefully 


@ Berore the war it was the fixed 
policy of progressive printing con- 
cerns to keep pace with all of the 
improvements in pressroom equip- 
ment. Older makes of presses were 
operated at maximum speed as soon 
as purchased but sold as soon as a 
faster press appeared on the mar- 
ket, to a dealer or another printer. 

The theory behind this policy was 
that the concern operating the 
latest and fastest presses had an 
advantage in production that handi- 
capped competitors equipped with 
slower presses. 

The printing industry differs from 
many others in that the pressman 
does not have to provide his own 
tools when taking a job. A precision 
printing press is the tool he uses, 
and it is furnished by his employer. 
Some concerns even supply overlay 
knives, and, if not, the pressman 
can convert a pocket knife by use of 
an oil stone. 

These precision presses, fortu- 
nately, are built to give many years 
of service with the proper care. It 
would be interesting to know the 
life span of the oldest modern two- 
revolution flatbed cylinder presses, 
some of which are still running 
night and day. We know of many 
presses a quarter of a century old, 
which have been operated continu- 
ously, some in three shifts, some in 
two, on high-grade work, and are 
still good for many years more. It 
is fortunate, indeed, that the mod- 
ern press is so durably built. 


Be Wary of Used Presses 


But let the buyer of used presses 
be wary. If possible, a used press 
should be carefully examined while 
in operation on the floor of the 
seller. The motor driving the press, 
the automatic feeder, and all the 
accessories included in the press 
equipment, should be carefully ex- 
amined, above and below bed, by a 
man familiar with every detail. 

Time and again presses have been 
bought at what appeared to be a 
bargain price, but which turned out 
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By Eugene St. John 


to be no bargain at all because, 
bought without any examination, 
the necessary repairs and replace- 
ments were left out of considera- 
tion. In many instances apparent 
bargains have been a downright 
waste because of the cost of putting 
the press and feeder into running 
condition. 

In addition to the almost un- 
limited scope of electric welding in 
ferrous metal repair work, the 
printer may also resort to the metal 
spraying process developed in re- 
cent years. Indentations, commonly 
referred to as holes in cylinders, 
press beds, and the cylinder bearers, 
caused by the accidental passage 
through the press of some foreign, 
hard object, may be sprayed so as to 
fill the hole, after which the sprayed 
surface is tooled to conform with 
its immediate surrounding surface, 
whether plane or curved. So long as 
the printer may depend on electric 
welding, metal spraying, and the 
machine shops well equipped with 
lathes and other machine tools, he 
is fairly well assured against insur- 
mountable breakdown. 


Restore Press Beds 


It is possible to have press beds 
calibrated and restored to their 
original plane, and it is also possible 
to machine the correct periphery on 
a press cylinder. Cylinder bearers 
may be given the correct periphery 
without removing the cylinder from 
the press. By means of press test 
blocks the printer may get a picture 
of sinks or low spots in bed or cylin- 
der, shim the low spots with over- 
lays and bury this leveling sheet in 
the permanent packing, when the 
sinks are not so great as to require 
tooling. 

When the main cylinder bearings 
have been badly worn, the proper 
thing to do is to have the journals 
turned true in a lathe and the 
brasses rebored and fitted in order 
to avoid costly trouble with slurs 
and guttering. If the cylinder or bed 
bearers are not too badly worn, 


pulling down the cylinder often 
postpones sending the cylinder to 
the machine shop immediately for 
necessary repair. 

One way to do this consists of 
putting on the press a fairly heavy 
form known to be type-high. The 
cylinder is dressed bearer-high, 
using a straight-edge. About three 
sheets of newsprint or machine-fin- 
ished book are run into the grippers, 
after which the press is turned by 
hand until the cylinder comes on a 
solid part of the form. The cylinder 
is then set down a little at a time, 
first on one side and then on the 
other, until it just cuts off light be- 
tween the cylinder bearers and bed 
bearers. It may be best to slightly 
vary the number of sheets run into 
the grippers, depending on the con- 
dition of the press. 

The manufacturers of all presses 
and other machines used in press- 
rooms, in some of which binding 
machines, such as paper-cutting 
machines and folding machines, are 
operated, will be pleased to furnish 
a list of the parts which naturally 
may be expected to show wear first. 
This valuable information should be 
secured, studied, and frequently re- 
ferred to, in order to refresh the 
memory on the points which re- 
quire the most watching. 


Leveling and Cleaning 


Leveling, cleaning, and oiling are 
perhaps the most important factors 
in the maintenance of presses. In 
many plants these factors do not 
receive the attention their impor- 
tance warrants. Leveling is dis- 
missed with a “lick and a promise,” 
oil is squirted at holes (as many as 
can be seen through the dirt) in- 
stead of into them, and as for 
cleaning, it occurs only when a 
costly accident makes it necessary 
in order to ascertain the extent of 
the damage. 

Leveling front to back is the more 
important, but crosswise leveling 
also is necessary, because one corner 
higher than another causes a twist 
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which results in the tracks being 
twisted and shafts binding. If the 
side frame is higher in the center a 
teeter-totter rocking results, both 
press and impression suffering. 

If not on a solid foundation, a 
press should occasionally be tested 
for level. If the floor is sagging or 
settling, this may be corrected and 
the press made level again. 

Of course, in all well managed 
pressrooms the presses, the motors, 
automatic feeders, and other acces- 
sories are cleaned at regular inter- 
vals, as local conditions may require. 
In some plants, the last half-day 
of each week is devoted to this pur- 
pose; in others, when running paper 
that sheds considerable lint and 
dust, the presses may be cleaned 
every eight hours. All other things 
being equal, location of the plant 
often dictates time between clean 
ups. A plant located in or near a 
residential section of a town where 
the “sidewalks are pulled in at cur- 
few” would not require cleaning as 


often as one alongside a switch yard 
in a city, in operation night and day. 

General adoption of the non- 
offset spray has increased the im- 
portance of cleaning presses and 
motors. The oil holes, in particular, 
should be cleared in cleaning up as 
well as when oiling up. Portable and 
other air systems are very effective. 
In some large rooms the air system 
in connection with the non-offset 
sprays is utilized for cleaning the 
presses. In some pressrooms it is 
the custom to spray the rollers with 
water or with a water and glycerin 
mixture. 


Lubricate Regularly 


The electric motor might well be 
called the heart of the pressroom, 
since when it fails to function the 
press is down. The motor should be 
carefully cleaned and lubricated 
with the press. 

In spite of the fact that neglected 
lubrication is the most prolific cause 
of wear it remains the chief of- 
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“T’ll never go out with that lock-up man again! All 
he knows is how to put more squeeze on a form.’ 


fender in press breakdown. One 
may walk into many pressrooms 
and find clogged oil holes in which 
not a drop of oil has been placed 
since the press was installed. One 
glaring example is the oil hole in 
the roller saddle of the platen press, 
and the condition of the inside of 
the saddle shows what lack of lubri- 
cation can do. The spout of the oil 
can should be held clear of the hole 
in order to see that oil goes in. 

In well managed rooms, oiling is 
regularly and carefully done by one 
or more men who have proved that 
they are observant, careful, and 
trustworthy. Because the job is so 
important and, in some cases, so 
dirty, it is customary to pay the 
oiler a higher stipend than the go- 
ing rate. Rotary presses commonly 
are erected over pits, which facili- 
tates oiling but to get under single, 
perfector, and the two-color presses 
and do a thorough job of cleaning, 
oiling, and greasing is another mat- 
ter. A great improvement is to adopt 
automatic lubrication which does 
the major portion of the oiling job. 
A piece of angled sheet metal be- 
tween the bottom of press frame 
and leveling blocks allows oil to drip 
into the gutter. 


Examine Old Motors 

Some do the oiling before the 
start of each shift, once, twice, or 
thrice every twenty-four hours of 
continuous operation. In the rooms 
where presses are not run continu- 
ously, the oiling should precede the 
start of the run each day. On busy 
presses some parts need oiling per- 
haps a half-dozen times daily. De- 
tailed information on oiling may be 
obtained from the manufacturer of 
each make of press. 

When a motor is purchased from 
any concern other than a reliable 
dealer a qualified adviser should 
determine for the printer buyer 
whether the motor is designed for 
printing press drive, whether it is 
properly wired, and will be of the 
proper speed. 

Preferably the motors should be 
cared for by a responsible electri- 
cian, but in some large plants which 
maintain their own power and 
heating plants, the engineer or an 
assistant qualifies for this work. In 
other plants a pressman may take 
over this duty. 

Controller contacts are kept clean 
and lubricated as needed, and worn 
parts are replaced. Ball-bearing 
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motor require moderate greasing of 
the bearing twice yearly. Excess 
grease packs the bearing tight and 
causes heating. Sleeve-bearing type 
motors require inspection of oil-well 
level twice monthly. Oiling is care- 
fully done as the excess may spoil 
the insulation and cause brushes to 
stick, with sparking and burning of 
commutators or slip rings. The 
brushes should not be too short to 
make proper contact. Belts should 
be neither too tight nor too loose. 
An excellent belt dressing (good for 
air-plunger leathers, too) is made 
from cattle hide. Pulleys should not 
be loose and should fit perfectly on 
the shaft. 


Check All Connections 

All connections on starting device 
and motor should be tight. It is well 
to have an extra set of brushes and 
fuses for each motor. A dirty and 
rough commutator often may be 
cleaned with fine sandpaper on a 
block of wood, held on the commu- 
tator while the motor runs. 

If a motor designed for printing 
press drive overheats, the most 
probable cause is too tight a belt. It 
may also be caused by press out of 
level, an excessively stiff ink, cylin- 
der too low, rollers too tight against 
vibrators, or tapes too tight. 

Besides the motors, presses, and 
accessories, all the machines in the 
pressroom, such as paper cutters, 
folders, numbering machines, et 
cetera, require careful cleaning and 
oiling. One bearing that gets much 
unwanted oil is the bed bearer, 
which should always be wiped clean 
before printing and kept so during 
the run. 

Probably the best way to clean 
metal base and hooks and number- 
ing machines is with dead oil (crude 
carbolic acid) flushed out after- 
wards with gasoline. 

All of the composition rollers in 
use should be kept in racks when 
idle; reserve rollers, coated with a 
film of grease, should be stored in a 
cool room neither too dry nor too 
moist in atmosphere. If necessary, 
homemade racks are easily made 
and will save the rollers many hard 
knocks. 

The waste of paper, could it be 
caiculated, would total an appalling 
amount. In some plants, the excess 
stock cut for jobs and tossed into 
the waste basket when the run is 
off would keep a small plant in pa- 
per stoek. Sell your waste stock. 
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Incoming stock should be kept in 
containers until wanted and skids 
should be kept covered all around. 
A moisture-proof slip-over cover an- 
swers well for stock on skids. Not 
only does this allow the paper to 
reach the pressroom temperature 
and avoid wavy edges but it protects 
the paper (if colored, against fad- 
ing) from all the numerous hazards 
of dirty contact, hazards from oil, 
steam, dirty clothing, ink, paste, 
and what not. 

It is easy to waste stock in lining 
up, registering, setting the fountain, 
in operating the automatic feeder, 
and in handling printed stock care- 
lessly before the ink has set for safe 
handling. Soiled sheets from dirty 
hands may account for considerable 
waste, also sheets wasted in match- 
ing colors. Often soiled or spoiled 
sheets may be saved for slip-sheets 
or for running through the press 
while getting the fountain set. 

A suitable sink for washing the 
hands, hand soap, and towels are 
necessary to keep the hands clean 
and avoid soiling clean paper. Some 
shops, however, substitute talcum 
powder for soap and water. 

A clean room and good light, with 
walls painted in light colors, are 
distinct aids by the power of sug- 
gestion in avoiding undue soiling of 
paper stock. 

Surroundings all spick-and-span 
with order and system in all work- 
ing arrangements also increase pro- 
duction and this applies to all rooms 
where work is done, whether office 
or work room. “Order is Heaven’s 
first law,” “cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” and by observing these 
rules we may conserve equipment 
and supplies. 

* * 


CRESTED OVERLAY 

If you have ever made hand cut 
overlays it is unnecessary to point 
out what a tedious and time con- 
suming job it is. Many devices have 
been used to avoid this work. Years 
ago, the pressmen used to get their 
families to join in the task at home 
after working hours in the shop. 
The first crude crested overlay was 
made by pulling an impression of 
the halftone plate in an ink that 
had great tack and then dusting 
this instantly before the tack was 
diminished by setting with powdered 
resin, emery flour (powdered alumi- 
num oxide) or other fine powder, 
some of which adhered to the ink 
while the surplus was removed from 


the sheet by tapping it with the 
fingers. Though not very satisfac- 
tory, such an overlay was better 
than none at all. 

The next step was to spray the 
powdered print with a well thinned 
shellac in alcohol varnish to set it 
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A Partial Showing of the 
STA AWARD WINNERS 


NEWSPAPER AD: 

Winter Grape 
For Marshall Field & Company. Illus- 
trations by Dorothy Christy and Jack 
Bierman. Composition by Runkle- 
Thompson-Kovats, Incorporated. Print- 
ing by the Chicago Sun. 


MAGAZINE AD: 
But We Have a Better Idea 
For Abbott Laboratories. Design by Bert 
Ray. Illustration by Ralph Johnstone. 
Composition and printing by Runkle- 
Thompson-Kovats, Incorporated. 


BOOK: 
Mexican Bouquet 
For the Pocahontas Press. Design by 
Suzette Hamill. Illustration by Clarice 
Hamill. Composition by R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company and Suzette Hamill. 
Engravings by Standard Photo Engrav- 
ing. Printing by George Domke. 


BOOK: 
Chinese Bronzes 
For the Art Institute of Chicago. Design 
by C. Prentiss Smith. Composition and 
printing by R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company. Engravings by Jahn & Ollier 
Engraving Company. 


MENU COVER: 
Mandel Brothers 


Design and illustration by Jack Beck. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 

Printing Office of Philip Reed 
Design, illustration, composition, wood 
engravings, and printing by Printing 
Office of Philip Reed. 

TRADE PAPER AD: 
Reproduction Requires Cooperation 
For Collins, Miller & Hutchings. Design 
and illustration by John Averill. Com- 
position by Monsen-Chicago, Incorpo- 
rated. Engravings by Coilins, Miller & 

Hutchings. 
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more firmly on the sheet. Some pi- 
oneers baked the resin on the sheet 
instead of fixing it with a spray. 

When thermography came, re- 
search in inks and resins lead to the 
development of raised letter print- 
ing as we know it today. By using 
the combination of ink and resin 
most suitable and baking the crested 
ink in an electric oven, a very tough 
raised print is obtained which may 
be used as a crested overlay. 
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Reproduction requares perfect cooperation and enthusiastic skill 


Each member of our staff w well trained in bis mndimidual specialty but 1's the perfect cooperation between 
these vations specialists that makes CM & H prncing pistes the year in and year out chowe 
of may leading argencses and manufacturers from one end of the US A to the ather 
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m Each year the Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts' Annual Exhibition of De- 
sign in Chicago Printing includes an 
inspiring array of the best in contem- 
porary artwork, layout, and typogra- 
phy. This season's showing was no ex- 
ception, as evidenced by the typical 
examples displayed here. Although 
not apparent in the black-and-white 
reproductions, color was an important 
factor in the effectiveness and attrac- 
tiveness of the originals. All pieces 
were the work of Chicago designers 
and artists. Chicago firms handled 
practically all of the production. 
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@ Most designers of printing strive 
for a feeling of harmony in the 
combination of display type with ; joe ; 
ill i hni ma HARMONY: Clean-cut, precise, mechanically NTRAST: But some designers, on 
meg on = nique ae treat perfect sans-serif Gothic is the logical typeface prefer the “shock treatment” technique of 
ment. But in the eyes of some con- to be employed with this illustration technique combining illustrations with inharmonious type 





HARMONY of type and picture is obvious, as informal Nicolas Cochin CONTRAST is achieved by setting the display line in Bodoni. The me- 
type is used in conjunction with a sketchy, carefree illustration techni hanical feeling of Bodoni does not harmonize, but the effect is heightened 
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temporary designers, there are two 
different ways to look at it. To this 
latter group appeals the reader-re- 
action to graphic representations 
which are incongruous, startling. 
This group has a point; the “shock 
treatment” technique is effective. 
And one of the early lessons in the 
advertiser’s primer taught us that 
an advertisement should “attract 
attention and arouse interest.” So 
whether you hold out for harmony 
or are a champion of the cause for 
contrast, the examples on this page 
will give you food for thought. 

The first and second sets of ex- 
amples demonstrate harmony and 
contrast of type style with the 
treatment of. the illustration. This 
is “shape” harmony and contrast. 
In the third group is another means 
of effecting harmony and contrast 

3a selecting type of the — HARMONY of weight as well as design is here CONTRAST is not achieved only by incongru- 
weight in relation to the weight of apparent as a massive Gothic type is employed ous shapes. Here is used a type face different 
the illustration. with a correspondingly plain, bold illustration in “weight” from the heavy illustration handling 
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THE LAWYER WAS SHAKY 

Add this to your collection; I saw it 
on a proof the other day: “A rickety 
lawyer’s chair.” 

It’s a good one. 


GOOD OLD MISTER HYPHEN! 

“His last minute attempt”:makes me 
think “mi-nute.” How do,you suggest 
getting around it? 

Drop in a hyphen: “His last-min- 
ute attempt.” 


“ROWING UPSTREAM" 

Copy was, “Learning is like rowing 
upsteam.” The operator followed copy, 
and the proofreader did not even query 
the spelling. 

There just is no excuse for such 
things. 


TO WHAT DEGREE? 

Is it good English to say “It would 
affect the situation to a degree that it 
would .. .?” 

No; the expression is incomplete. 
Better make it “to such a degree 
that... ...” 


A DICKENS OF A THING! 

The copy had a Dickens quote, “.. . 
strings in the human heart which had 
better not be wibrated.” The compo cor- 
rected it to “vibrated.” And that’s why 
we have proofreaders. 

Well, he was in there trying, 
wasn’t he? 


DISAGREEMENT 

Is this “dominance of the plural idea”: 
“Improvement in social and psychologi- 
cal factors are held necessary”? 

It looks like a headline, and it 
sure is plural dominance: “Im- 
provement are necessary.” It is 
completely ungrammatical. 


CHAVAFAMBIRA 

Orville Prescott, who writes the best 
book reviews there are (in the New York 
Times), had one about “Black Anger,” 
by Dr. Wulf Sachs. He says John Chava- 
fambira in the book is not just an ordi- 
nary witch doctor, he is “a nganga.” Is 
that in the class with “a Xmas card”? 

Depends on how you pronounce 
“nganga.” If the “n” sound comes 
first, okay. But I think in the native 
African languages that have the 
initial “ng,” the sound is “ung,” be- 


Me 


The editor of this department welcomes proofreading questions to be 
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answered in this column, but personal replies cannot be made by mail 


ginning with a vowel sound, so that 
it would be “an nganga.” But all I 
really know along this line is that 
when ‘they called Teddy Roosevelt 
“Bwana Tumbo” it did not mean 
“Heap Big Chief,” it meant “Ole 
Boss Guts.” That I had from a 
friend who had traveled in strange 
parts of the world and was a lan- 
guage student of the deepest. 


“AN 'ISTORIAN" 

May I suggest that the reason why we 
say ‘an historian’ is because it is easier. 
If we say ‘a historian’ we are inclined 
to overemphasize the aitch, and shift 
the accent from the second to the first 
syllable. 

This letter is from an English 
friend of Proofroom’s. Sorry, sir, but 
I do not think ease of accent has 
anything to do with the “a”-“an” 
controversy. 


What do you say? 


eIn one of the cities near Chicago 
the post office is managed by a lady. 
She is called the postmistress. Her 
chief assistant is a man. Is he the 
assistant postmistress? 

Oscar C. Kurtz, managing editor of 
The Lion, sent in this poser, which 
left us without answers. Anybody 
have any suggestions? 


, By Edward N. Teall Ss 


TRICKY! 

Mr. Smith’s wife is Mrs. Smith. His 
daughter-in-law is also Mrs. Smith. 
How do you speak of the two together? 

“The two Mrs. Smiths.” 


ADVERBS ASTRAY 

In “Exit Laughing,” Irv Cobb says 
something like this: “Jerome was merc- 
ilessly tortured.” I would say, “. . . was 
tortured mercilessly.” 

So would I. 


YES, IT ARE! 

Just a minute from my lunch period, 
to tell you I had this in my work today: 
“Their support in good times and in bad 
times are alike welcome.” 

Nothing to fuss over—just plain 
B-A-D English. 


PUZZLING BUT SIMPLE 

What is the plural form of “Knight 
Templar”? 

Not the “Knight Templars,” not 
the “Knights Templars.” You see, 
“Templar” is an adjective. The cor- 
rect plural is “Knights Templar.” 


LITERARY NOTE 

We have an order for your “Guide to 
Correct and Vigorous English,” but can- 
not find it listed. Please inform. 

Well—what was taken as a title 
was a phrase used in a circular 
about my book, “Putting Words to 
Work.” 


SMALL CHEMISTS 

From the last whodunit I read: “Two 
pint-sized chemist’s bottles.” Are all 
chemists pint-size? (I just don’t like 
the “d.”) 

The joke would be better if the 
possessive had been plural: “Two 
pint-sized chemists’ bottles.” 


CAREFUL NEEDN'T BE FUSSY 

In the splendid fiftieth anniversary 
number of the Publishers’ Weekly, I saw 
“rare book firm,” “rare book dealers.” 
What I want to know is, what makes a 
book firm rare, what makes book deal- 
ers rare? 

It’s a fair question. Dealers in 
rare books are rare-book dealers, 
and a book firm that handles rare 
books is properly a rare-book firm. 
This use of the hyphen is not fussy; 
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it is considerate of the reader, be- 
cause it does away with the mo- 
mentary pause needed to show the 
exact hookup of the words. Without 
the hyphen, misunderstanding is 
possible; with it, the reader’s mind 
grasps the idea with complete cer- 
tainty and no loss of even a finely 
split second. 


ADD CURIOSITIES 

I put a hyphen in this: “The city has 
a little theater activity.” Right? 

Posilutely and absotively right. 
That’s an example of where the hy- 
phen really does something. What 
the city has is activity in conduct- 
ing a little theater; consequently, it 
has a little-theater activity. 


TRY THIS ONE! 

Not cut up—how do you put that idea 
into one word? 

You might make it “uncutup,” or 
“uncut-up,” “un-cut-up,” or “un- 
cutup.” The first two are unsatis- 
factory, the third is funny-looking, 
and the fourth is hiccupy, but per- 
haps the best. Or perhaps the two- 
hyphen way is neatest. 


WATCH YOUR PRONOUNS! 

I too have been keeping a grammar 
file, and all of a sudden I realize that 
many of my clippings exhibit troubles 
due to pronouns. 

Mister, they make a lot of trou- 
ble! No pronoun is any good un- 
less you are sure of its antecedent. 
Read these sentences, and then tell 
me who was which: “A man stood 
on the dock. Another man was com- 
ing toward him. When he saw him, 
he gave him a hard look. A moment 
later, he pushed him off the dock, 
and as he struggled in the water, he 
called him all the dirty names that 
he could think of.” 

Switching to a noun here and 
there helps a lot. 


THUS FAR SHALT THOU GO— 

How far can'a proofreader go in cor- 
recting quotations in a manuscript? 

All the way to a query. “Fresh 
woods and pastures new” is often 
misquoted as “fresh fields.” Even a 
trained writer might fall into that 
trap—and be grateful for correc- 
tion. One thing the proofreader 
must ever remember is that some- 
times the author has a special pur- 
pose in making what seems to be 
an error; but even in such cases he 
should welcome the query as indi- 
cation that his manuscript and 
proofs are being really read. A good 
reader has an instinct for the booby 
trap, however, and tempers his 
courage with reasoned judgment. Do 
not overlook actual errors while 
straying in editorial pastures. 
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PATTERNS OF THOUGHT 

I had “thought-pattern” in some 
places, “thought pattern” in others. Be- 
tween the two, I am personally strictly 
neutral; but I had to make a choice. I 
plunked for the hyphen pattern; then, 
up popped “behavior pattern,” so I had 
to shake the pepperpot again for an- 
other hyphen. (I’m nothing if not logi- 
cal, so if I don’t be logical I’m nothing.) 
And then, vae mihi (yes, I did get 
through high school and Caesar and 
Cicero), then they came at me with 
“behavior disorder,” and was I purple in 
the face! 

Worry, worry! What a life we of 
Proofroom do lead! If it isn’t one 
thing it’s another—and quite often 
it’s both at once. In the fix you so 
eloquently describe, I think the two- 
word form would have been best 
all the way; but it would depend 
somewhat on the style of the book 
—whether it went heavy or easy on 
the hyphens. (Please poddun my 
grammar.) 


SPEAKING OF PEACE 

Re “Pax Japonica”: In a syndicated 
article by George E. Sokolsky, Cardinal 
Spellman was quoted as using the ex- 
pression “Pax Sovietica.” Also “Pax 
Tatarica.” 

Yes—Soviet peace, Tatar (or Tar- 
tar) peace. A Pax Tatarica would be 
the kind of peace that Genghis 
Khan made. An American peace 
would be “Pax Americana,” and a 
British peace would be “Pax Britan- 
nica,” matching in Latin form the 
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¥% In the not-too-distant future the 
welcome mat will again be out for 
new customers at many printing 
plants. When prospects come to visit 
your plant, inspect your facilities, and 
meet your personnel—give them a 
nicely printed folder, booklet, or 
brochure telling a story of your plant 
. . . something to remember you by. 

It need not be elaborate. Start with 
the essential material . . . a picture of 
your plant, the street address, tele- 
phone number, and a listing of the 


simple adjectives “American” and 
“Britannic.” On its Latin diplomas 
Princeton University calls itseltr 
“Aula Nassovica,”’ Nassau Hall. To 
call a Princetonian a Nassoviax. 
would show ignorance of Latin by 
omitting the “c.” 


PERHAPS IT'S A PSEUDOADJECTIVE: 

Can it be correct to write “He’s a 
pseudo American”? 

It has dictionary sanction, for the 
big Webster enters “pseudo” as an 
adjective as well as a combining 
form. It does, however, enter the 
word about which you inquire as 
“pseudo-American.” 


BAD PROOF! 

We publish, but do not print. How 
far can we go in requiring our printer 
to furnish proofs that can be read? 

All the way. A printer who sends 
out proofs with illegible spots is not 
doing good work. An author to 
whom such proofs are submitted 
should return them to the publish- 
er, and the publisher should talk 
turkey to the printer. Bad proving 
(or proofing?) is like using two 
nails per shingle on a roof, instead 
of four. 


TYPE OFF ITS FEET 

When is type “off its feet,” and what 
is to be done about it? 

This is one kind of “bad proof.” 
It is the result of careless handling 
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services you offer. From there on you 
can go as far as you like. Interior 
pictures are good material. So are 

ictures and some highlights of your 

ey men... particularly your con- 
tact men with whom the customers 
deal. Sell your personnel as well as 
your plant. 

The idea 1s not new but has been 
sadly neglected, particularly durin 
the past few lush years. Do a goo 
job . . . your prospective customers 
will judge you by it. 
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of type being proved. When the type 
is not held tightly in the galley, the 
lines spread as if staggering, and 
produce a proof that no one should 
be asked to read, because it cannot 
be read with certainty. The only 
remedy is a new proof; and if the 
off-footness is due to bad metal, the 
lines should be reset. 


LADY PROOFREADERS 

Which are the best proofreaders, men 
or women? 

This question is respectfully re- 
ferred to the Proofroom family. 


A BUSY ALLEY! 


This is right up your alley: “...on 
which the validity of the commands de- 
pena...” 


Did you make it up, or did you 
really get it in copy or proof? This 
“dominant plural” idea is not only 
BAD, it is getting to be more and 
more a habit with more and more 
people. There ought to be a law— 


WATCH THAT HYPHEN! 

Is this correct: “... 
shilling pieces’? 

If you mean what it says, yes. 
What it says is that something was 
as big as five coins of the value of 
one shilling each. I’m not enough of 
a Britisher to know whether there 
are five-shilling coins. If there are, 
you might have occasion to write 
“Her eyes were big as five-shilling 
pieces.” 


as big as five 


ALL OR MORE— 

One of the Quiz Questions in the No- 
vember issue is: “America makes 50 per 
cent of all the paper used in the world. 
Does she use all or more of that 50 per 
cent?” I maintain it is impossible to use 
more than all of anything. 

Right you are! After all is gone, 
there isn’t any more. The answer 
shows on page 72: “More. America 
uses 60 per cent of all paper made 
anywhere.” Its own manufacture is 
not enough for its own needs. I 
imagine few, if any, of the contest- 
ants missed or even had misgivings 
about the meaning of the question. 


HEADLINE WRITERS DO STUFF! 

What is a poll death? Here’s a head- 
line: “Poll death leads to trap for 
gangs.” 

In the modern headlinese, a poll 
death would be a death at the polls, 
or in some way having to do with 
the polls; a political killing, a mur- 
der connected with an election, 
such as happened in New York in 
November of 1946. The headline 
writers are clever in combining 
words to convey their meaning in 
the least possible space. 








Here’s How to Produce an Index 


Indexes fall into two categories: philosophical and mechanical. 


Either way, the making of one is a real job e ky Edward N. Teall 


‘““HERE’S HOW” in two meanings: 
enough in the way of instruction to 
help you get started on the job, and 
best wishes to you in your perform- 
ance of the task. And make no mis- 
take about it, indexing is real work. 
Like any other tough job, it is worth 
while because if well done it leaves 
the doer with a happifying feeling 
of having gone up against a tough 
proposition and taken it over. 

First let’s see just what an index 
really is. The word goes back (so the 
dictionary tells us) to the old Latin 
word “indicare,” to point out. (We 
have it in “indicate.”’) The first fin- 
ger—the one next to the thumb— 
is called the index finger, because 
it’s the one everybody uses in point- 
ing at things. The index to a book 
points out the location of items in 
the text, so that a reader can find 
what he wants without having to go 
hunting through all of the pages. 
The Table of Contents provides an 
outline of principal topics, a swift 
synopsis, chapter by chapter; the 
index traces the topics all the way 
through the chapters. 

Take a squint at the Manual of 
Style of the University of Chicago 
Press. The Table of Contents shows 
that the book is divided into major 
sections: “Planning a Book,” “Rules 
for Composition,” “Hints to Authors, 


by Cole lam a latilate Mm Oeil 


Editors, and Readers with a Section 
on Letter-writing” (no, there’s no 
comma after “Readers’’); “Techni- 
cal Terms, Symbols, and Numerals,” 
and “Specimens of Type.” Under 
each of these major headings is a 
collection of subheadings showing 
minor divisions—as, under “Rules 
for Composition,” “Capitalization,” 
“The Use of Italics,’ “Quotations,” 
“Division of Words,” “Spelling and 
Abbreviations,” “Punctuation,” and 
eight others. 

And on top of this, at the other 
end of the book, we get thirty-five 
and one-half pages, in small type, 
two columns to the page, of Index. 
Under “Footnotes,” for an example, 
there are more than sixty entries, 
many of which refer to pages out- 
side the section on footnotes—pages 
where rulings are given for special 
phases of the handling of notes un- 
der other section headings, such as 
punctuation and use of numerals. 

Under the heading “Indexes” we 
get seventy-some individual refer- 
ences. The essence of an index is 
cross-reference, or the bringing to- 
gether of many related items. Under 
“Dates,” for example, the page ref- 
erences run: 58, 42, 99, 116, 94, 13, 
180. Pretty well scattered! I don’t 
need to tell you how good a grip this 
arrangement gives a reader on the 







The following breakdown of your printing dollar was 
taken from the 1945 Ratios for Printing Management. 
The figures represent the records of 495 successful and 
efficiently operated printing plants in the United States. 
Wages, Salaries and Commissions.... . 40.63 cents 
IGOTING) 6: « 0 ov: w:cicietcsccedseasadcncers 35.44 cents 


Rent, Insurance, Real Estate and 
Property Taxes.......e.ccceecssees 3.61 cents 


Miscellaneous Items of Cos?........... 1 1.43 cents 


POO ET CECE PCE 8.89 cents 





Total 100.00 cents 


— from “‘Industry Letter’’ of Printing Industry of Pittsburgh 
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facts of a topic, how much labor of 
search it saves. Yes, an index is an 
indicator; and the real test of its 
excellence and serviceability is the 
completeness of its pointing things 
out, the readiness of reference it af- 
fords, its approach to absolute per- 
fection in enabling the consultant 
to locate desired information. 

To me there seem to be two major 
kinds of index; one I choose to call 
philosophical, and the other, mech- 
anical. These terms are not precise, 
but they do, I think, point out the 
two fields into one of which every 
index falls as a matter of general 
classification. A philosophical index 
would collect under a general, com- 
prehensive heading items in the 
text which may not have the same 
guide words but are related one to 
another by their common contribu- 
tion to the treatment of a single 
broad subject. The mechanical in- 
dex sticks all the way to individual 
word-entries—names of people and 
places, and specific topical words in 
the text. 

Thus in a “philosophical” index, 
the maker might bring together un- 
der “democracy” many passages in 
the text in which the word “democ- 
racy” actually does not appear at 
all. (The idea is a bit far-fetched, 
but the thing is perfectly possible; 
for example, in a book on the his- 
tory of a religion.) Such an index 
would require, in the making, a 
knowledge and an understanding of 
the subject almost equal to that of 
the author. 

The “mechanical” index is very 
much more common. Being limited 
to individual key words in the text, 
it could be made by a person to 
whom the subject of the book is 
quite unfamiliar. It is mechanical 
in nature, and therefore is all the 
more exacting in its requirement of 
precision and completeness. The 
Chicago Manual says: “The index, 
unlike the text, is not read; it is 
referred to, and only those catch- 
words [which are] actually needed 
are read at any one time.” 

But I think a good many indexers 
—and perhaps the most profession- 
ally expert ones—go too far along 
these lines, and exclude references 
which to them seem unimportant 
but which may actually be desired 
by many consultants. Some consul- 
tants may wish to check on every 
single mention of a certain name, 
and omissions that seem unimpor- 
tant may withhold from them part 
of the service to which they “have 
aright.” A life of a President might, 
for example, mention some small 
town through which he had merely 
passed on a swing of the country— 
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and some readers might find that 
casual mention not only interesting 
to them but quite possibly of value 
in some projected piece of writing. 
It could be important for them to 
have evidence that the President 
had even passed through or closely 
by-passed one’s birthplace. 
Therefore I think that an index of 
what I choose to call the “mechani- 
cal” type should be made as inclu- 
sive as is possible (within reason!) 
and not edited down too severely by 
the index maker. That, of course, 
is “just one man’s opinion”; every 
indexer has to use his own judg- 
ment. But—here comes up one real 
working point for the index maker, 
even one with a good deal of experi- 
ence—it is always “good business” 
to have a clear understanding, in 
advance of starting the work, as to 
the nature, scope, and size of the 
index that is wanted by the author 
and/or publisher of the book. Such 
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It marks a big step in a 
man’s development when he 
comes to realize that other 
men can be called in to help 
him do a better job than he 
can do alone. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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a preliminary understanding might 
save a lot of distressing misunder- 
standing when the finished work is 
turned in. 

Now the indexer is ready to start 
work. He has a box of index cards. 
The customary size is three inches 
by five inches, ruled or not ruled, as 
you prefer. I myself like to use the 
unruled side of the card—of course, 
only one side should be used—but 
it’s entirely a matter of personal 
preference plus consideration for 
the compositor’s comfort, the ease 
with which the copy can be read. 
In some index jobs, the “fancier” 
ones, ink or pencils of two different 
colors will be helpful, to identify 
sub-entries under catchwords when 
thie cards are assembled in alpha- 
betic order. 

And that is one thing which the 
beginning indexer must always bear 
in mind: the essence of an index is 
arrangement in alphabetic order; 
without that, the product would be 
simply worthless. A name, of person 
or place, may appear on pages 11, 97, 
113, and so on. It is the indexer’s 
task to bring these all together, so 
that a reader may be sure to get all 
that the author says about this per- 








son or place, without having to read 
the whole book, cover to cover. 

Of course, no index can be made 
without having page proof to work 
on. I did actually once have the job 
of going through an index made by 
the author (in England, in war- 
time) and translating it from terms 
of copy pages to those of actual 
print pages; and it sure was a job! 
It would have been easier to make 
a whole new index, but we had to 
be sure of getting the author’s own 
entries. 

Now we are ready to get to work 
with those innocently blank cards. 
(Heaven guide the hand with which 
we mark them for the guidance of 
others! Heaven, however, won’t get 
the blame if the job fails to please 
the author or the publisher!) We 
go through a page, underlining the 
words for which cards are to be 
made; I like to make the card for 
each word as soon as I have under- 
lined it, so as to make sure of skip- 
ping none. Also I like to work on a 
big table, so I can drop all the A’s 
on one pile, all the B’s on another, 
and so on through the twenty-six 
letters. It makes it much simpler 
and easier to sort them into alpha- 
betic order within the letters, later. 

When the cards are made, you 
face the big task of putting them 
into alphabetic order—which (again 
of course) brings together all ref- 
erences to any one word or topic. 

Next, and finally, you have to 
turn this mess of cards into good 
copy for the typesetter. Sometimes 
the cards are used as copy, but un- 
less you are an exceptionally neat 
and accurate worker, it is better to 
copy out the whole thing straight- 
ahead on regular copy sheets. This 
makes things easier for the printer 
—and you have the original cards 
for your own records and for check- 
up reference. 

The two principal difficulties are 
alphabeting and typography. The 
former is quite an art; it is full of 
booby traps, and the need of vigil- 
ance, alertness, never lets up. You 
have to know how to handle names. 
The Chicago book shows this list as 
a sample: 

Machiavelli 
M’Intyre, Henry 
McIntyre, James 
MacIntyre, Thomas 
Mack, Joseph 

If you have a high-class printer, 
he will know how to do the typing 
—use of italics, numerals, capitals, 
and all that. But to be a real in- 
dexer, you need to know these fine 
points, so you can turn the copy in 
with instructions that it is to be 
followed as is. 
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Newly-Developed Letterpress-to-Lithographic Plate 
Conversion Technique Obtaining Remarkable Results 


@ A NEw process which faithfully 
duplicates all the tones and color 
values of four-color process photo- 
engravings for conversion to offset 
lithography has been developed by 
Gerald Mark of John G. Mark & 
Son, the forty-year-old lithographic 
platemaking concern in New York 
City. The fine results obtained are 
demonstrated on the next two pages, 
which show a four-color subject 
printed letterpress on coated paper 
and the same subject converted to 
lithography by the Mark process, 
printed by deep-etch on offset paper. 

All methods of lithographic con- 
version start with the same step— 
the pulling of the reproduction proofs 
of the original plates. These proofs 
then become the copy from which 
the offset negatives or positives are 
then made. The quality of the litho- 
graphed conversion depends upon 
the accuracy with which the dot 
structure, the color values, and tonal 
range of the original are captured 
in the proofs. 

For the proofing Mr. Mark uses a 
specially manufactured translucent 
paper which permits the use of 
double lighting—transmitted as well 
as reflected—when making the neg- 
atives. It is this combination of the 
special paper and double lighting 
that makes possible a true facsim- 
ile conversion of letterpress process 
plates. Mr. Mark has made the con- 
versions of photoengravings up to 
175-line screen with no loss of de- 
tail and says that 200-line or finer 
work would present no difficulties 
in reproduction. 

To emphasize the improvement of 
his process over other conversion 
techniques now in common use, Mr. 
Mark points out some of the short- 
comings and difficulties inherent in 
the latter. One method is to pull 
the reproduction proofs on ordinary 
coated paper. And when the camera 
photographs this copy, contrast is 
increased—highlights block out and 
extreme shadows do not register on 
the negative. The result is a jumpy, 
hard-looking picture with an ex- 
tremely short scale of reproduction 
which is immediately recognized as 
a “reprint.” Mr. Mark has overcome 
this weakness, however, by supple- 
menting reflected light with trans- 
mitted light. 

The improved, more recently de- 
veloped method of using cellophane 


proofs or transparencies also pre- 
sents difficulties. The multiple im- 
pressions required to get opacity 
thicken the fine detail and dots in 
the subject; the inked image on the 
non-absorbent cellophane smudges 
easily; and the fine particles of the 
lampblack, bronze, or other dusting 
powder used to increase opacity 
often cling to the non-image por- 
tions of the proof and print along 
with the image areas. None of these 
troubles are encountered in the 
Mark process. 


Mark Process Versatile 


Because of its ability to produce 
high fidelity color conversions even 
of the finest detail and screen the 
Mark process is by no means lim- 
ited to letterpress halftones. The 
facsimile conversions of practically 
every reproduction process includ- 
ing lithography itself can be made. 
Mezzotints, aquatints, etchings, and 
similar fine art originals can be re- 
produced on the offset press in all 
their original beauty by this pro- 
cedure in combination with the 
deep-etch process. 

In suggesting another application, 
Mr. Mark points out that many 
long-established lithographers now 
using photomechanical press plates 
exclusively have the constantly re- 
curring problem of making press 
plates from the work originally en- 
graved on lithographic stones. Most 
of this type of work carries shaded 
lettering and “cloud” effects which 
have been ruled and etched on the 
stone engravings and are particu- 
larly hard to convert to negatives. 
These subjects can be transferred 
perfectly by the new conversion 
technique, with engraved vignettes 
carrying every particle of the detail 
down to the finest hairlines, says 
Mr. Mark. 

Entire books, catalogs, or maga- 
zines can be proofed by the Mark 
process for later reprinting by lith- 
ography long after the original art, 
the type, and plates have been dis- 
carded. When the original edition is 
being printed, a proof of each form 
is pulled by running a large sheet 
of the special paper through the 
press. Inking the color forms with 
black is not necessary—the proof of 
each form can be pulled in the color 
in which it is being run. When a 
reprint is desired, full press-sheet 


size conversion negatives are made 
from the proof sheets on file. The 
Mark company furnishes both the 
proof paper and the negatives in 
sizes up to 45 by 65 inches. 

Book publishers are thus pro- 
vided with a convenient and inex- 
pensive “reprint insurance.” As a 
regular policy and without having 
to tie up any valuable storage space 
with standing pages or forms they 
can file proofs of every book on 
which there is the remotest chance 
of a reprint order. Books printed by 
lithography as well as by letterpress 
can be proofed by this method, sug- 
gestiffg its application to children’s 
books, which are good for occasional 
re-issue. No need to save the orig- 
inal negatives or the strip-ups which 
deterioriate with age. The proofing 
of entire forms has the added ad- 
vantage of preserving all the work 
on the layout and imposition which 
went into the original production 
and, in the case of color, all register. 

The Mark process is adaptable to 
new work as well as to reprints, and 
could well save a job when the right 
kind of paper cannot be obtained for 
production of letterpress halftones. 
During the paper shortage many 
color process and benday jobs have 
had to be printed on whatever kind 
of paper was available. Because of 
the greater flexibility of offset in the 
kinds of paper that can be used for 
the fine halftone work, the original 
plates can be converted without loss 
of quality or detail for printing on 
uncoated paper. 

Printers and lithographers wish- 
ing to make use of the process need 
only send in their originals to be 
converted, or, if this is not feasible, 
sheets of the svecial paper will be 
furnished them for proofing. From 
these the Mark company will make 
negatives or positives on film, glass, 
or non-stretch plastic material ready 
for photocomposing on press plates. 
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@ THERE was no time for deliberation. 
The tiny girl grabbed the hand-rail of the 
moving train car. Her foot missed the step. 
instantly she was dragged along the track. 

On the station platform at the scene, 
printer Charles L.. Van Zandt could see only 
one means of rescue. Running at top speed 
for forty-five feet on the station platform, 
covered with snow, the printer leaned over, 
seized the girl, and attempted to lift her to 
a step. Snagged, she was held fast. 


Miraculously Unhuri 


Determined to save the child, Van Zandt 
continued to run a hundred more feet, clutch- 
ing the tiny body in his hands, jerking at 
her as he ran along. Almost exhausted by the 
struggle, the printer, calling on his last ounce 
of strength, tugged at the girl. Suddenly she 
fell on the station platform. Van Zandt, 
thrown off balance by her sudden release, 
rolled under the train just outside the rail. 
He lay still until the train passed. Badly 
bruised, he hurried to the child, who miracu- 
lously was unhurt. 


Full Knowledge of Danger 


For defying death to save the life of 
another, Charles L. Van Zandt was awarded 
the famous Carnegie Hero bronze medal and 
$1,000 by the Carnegie Hero Fund Commis- 
sion. His name was inscribed on the roll of 
honor at Commission’s headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. For Van Zandt fitted into Andrew 
Carnegie’s definition of a “‘hero of civiliza- 
tion’ —one who tries to save a life with full 
knowledge of the danger involved but with 
no thought of reward. 

In the forty-three years since the Hero 
Fund was set up, more than 3,300 persons 
have been awarded bronze, silver, or gold 
medals. Their stories tell of battles with 
water, poison gas, fire, electricity, wild ani- 
mals —all waged on behalf of thz other fellow. 
More than 38,000 applications have come in. 
But standards of eligibility remain strict. 

No one is eligible who must save lives in 
the course of regular duty. This eliminates 
firemen and lifeguards. The professional, the 
Commission believes, incurs far less risk than 
the amateur. 


Printer Saves Baby 


But there is no dearth of amateurs. Cer- 
tainly not among the printers. One spring 
afternoon in Atlanta, Georgia, John P. Burn, 
a printer, was walking to work. He was 
horrified to see a tiny baby boy ahead of 
him disappearing through the opening in the 
street curb. He would fall into the chamber 
which had an entrance to the shaft of 
a sewer. 

Burn, without thought of a hero’s medal 
and knowing nothing about the sewer, en- 
tered the chamber, crawled over into a shaft 
which was under the street. His heart beating 
like a trip-hammer, he descended the shaft 
by pressing his knees and back against the 
slippery walls. 
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Quick Rescue or Death 


He heard running water, but in the dark- 
ness he could not see the source. Groping in 
the darkness, Burn smelled traces of sewer 
gas. A rawness jabbed at his throat. The 
child must be rescued quickly or die. For a 
moment he spread his feet and got a bearing 
on the bottom at the sides of the sewer. He 
followed the course of the water for ten feet. 
Feeling ahead, his hands touched a body. It 
was the boy. He shouted for help. Passersby, 
alerted by his pleas, lowered a garden hose 
into the shaft. Holding the baby, Burn was 
pulled to the surface. The boy was not 
seriously hurt. 

Printer John P. Burn, for his persistence 
and heroism, was presented with a coveted 
bronze medal and $1,000. His name joined 
the many printer heroes inscribed on the 
roll of honor. 


Through Rough Waters 


Not all printers lived to receive the award 
for their gallant efforts to save another. 
Joseph Artner, a young printer, drowned in 
an attempt to save Anna Heist from drown- 
ing in Glencoe, I Illinois, one summer afternoon 

Floating in an inflated rubber tube in Lake 
Michigan, the woman drifted from the shore. 
Unable to swim back in, she screamed for 
help. Without deliberating, Artner waded 
from shore and with strong strokes headed 
for the woman. Rough water impeded his 
progress. For one hundred and fifteen feet, 
Artner plowed through the choppy water. 
Tired, he finally reached the woman. 


Gives Own Life 


For a moment, Artner grasped the upset 
woman. A large wave overwhelmed them. 
She rose to the surface alone. Ten minutes 
later she drifted to wadable water and was 
brought to shore by another. Fifty minutes 
later, his body drifted to shore. He could 
not be revived. 


Artner’s heroism wasn’t forgotten by the 
Commission, who presented his father with 
the famed Carnegie bronze medal. 

The death of a hero came Philip E. Gil- 
liam’s way one cold winter afternoon in 
Baltimore, Maryland. A printer’s apprentice, 
he was standing on the bank of Lake Roland 
when he saw a boy break through the ice, 
fifty feet from the bank. 


Boy Breaks Through Ice 


Without deliberating, Gilliam ran onto the 
ice toward the boy. As he grabbed the drown- 
ing boy, the ice began to crack. Undaunted, 
Gilliam clutched the drowning child firmly 
and supported him. He unloosened his belt, 
and for a moment the boy in the icy water 
held it. 

With the ice cracking on every side, 
Gilliam refused to desert the drowning boy. 
The boy threshed in the water. His arms 
smashed at the thin ice. Another rescuer 
started toward the hole but he began to 
break through. Quickly he returned to the 
shore. Moments later, the ice completely 
disintegrated. Gilliam and the drowning boy 
sank together. 


Posthumous Award 


A credit to the printing trade, Philip E. 
Gilliam deserved the silver medal and $500 
which was given posthumously to the father. 

Linotype operator Albert D. Hutton, of 
Dracut, Massachusetts, one summer after 
noon revealed his heroic qualities when he 
heard shouts four hundred feet from the bank 
of the Merrimack River. 

Hutton quickly removed most of his clothe 
ing. He dived from the bank and swam 
toward the drowning man. Wildly swinging 
his arms, the man gripped Hutton. Both 
sut merged. Hutton fought off the man. He 
struck the drowning person with his fist and 
then quickly grasped him, swimming toward 
the shore. The struggle weakened Hutton. 
He drifted in the two-mile-per hour current 
with the man. 

Doggedly, Hutton held onto the man and 
continued to swim and drift toward the shore. 
Wher he was within twenty feet of the bank, 
a man swam to him, threw him a rope, and 
pulled Hutton and the unconscious man to 
safety. The man could not be revived and 
died soon after. Hutton recovered. 


Report Unknown Heroes 


Despite the great odds and in the face of 
death, Albert D. Hutton persisted in trying 
to save a life. His gallantry was rewarded 
with a Carnegie bronze medal and $500. 

In all parts of America, printers have seen 
their fellow-man in danger. That they have 
helped him is shown by the famed honor roll 
of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission in 
Pittsburgh, for all to see. The danger was 
there, but the printers were not lacking in 
courage. Perhaps around you might be work- 
ing some unknown hero. Report him and his 
deed to the Commission. 
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Forrest Rundell 


@ ANSWER a complaint the way you 
would go to a fire—get there fast 
before the customer burns up. 

One of the signs of approaching 
return to normalcy is the increase 
in the number of complaints from 
customers. For the past few years 
customers have accepted what we 
delivered and praised Allah it was 
no worse. Now they are beginning to 
raise a rumpus every time a delivery 
is made which is not as good as they 
would have expected in the prewar 
years. And we are having trouble 
convincing them that conditions are 
still nearly as tough as when the 
shooting was going on. 

As it has been some time since we 
had many complaints it may be well 
to review our technique for handling 
them. Particularly can those sales- 
men who are just starting out use 
some ideas on the subject. 

Handling complaints well is espe- 
cially important to a printing sales- 
man because he must build up the 
business of selling accounts rather 
than of making individual sales. The 
real estate dealer who sells a young 
couple a house that fails to give sat- 
isfaction has little to worry about. A 
home is either a lifetime investment 
or one which is sold again when the 
disgruntled customer moves away. 
In either case the dealer has little to 
fear from the effects of poor han- 
dling of any complaints. 

The printing salesman, on the 
other hand, cannot afford to lose an 
account. It takes too long to get 
another. The repeat orders are too 
important and those orders which 
come without serious competition 
are too precious to permit a sales- 
man to lose an account without a 
desperate effort to hold it. 

A noted advertising agency head 
used to say there were three sides 
to every argument: my side, your 
side, and the right side, which is 
somewhere between the other two. 
His proposition is sound. It is a 
physical and mental impossibility 
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for a salesman to comprehend ex- 
actly what a customer has in mind 
every time he gives out an order. 
And it is also impossible for the 
salesman always to explain an or- 
der to the shop so clearly that the 
order will come out just as the cus- 
tomer expected. Furthermore, in his 
anxiety to please, the salesman will 
sometimes tackle a job which is be- 
yond the capacity of the plant per- 
sonnel to produce. (The shop can 
also ball up a job which should have 
been easy for it.) Finally, the cus- 
tomer may make some mistake in 
giving out his order. 

Thus we see that: 

1. The salesman may be wrong. 

2. The customer may be wrong. 

3. Both may be wrong; the cus- 
tomer for overestimating the ability 
of the shop, and the printer for 
overestimating his own ability. 

So our first proposition in han- 
dling complaints is to find out who 
is right. And, bearing our three- 
sided argument in mind, there is no 
better way of beginning negotia- 
tions than by hustling down to the 
customer’s office and getting him to 
give you the whole story. Getting 
there as quickly as possible has sev- 
eral advantages: 

It flatters the customer to have 
you rate his complaint so highly 
that you will give up some other 
important call to take care of him. 

If you are good friends he is a lit- 
tle embarrassed by having caused 
you to lose time over his troubles. 

When you get there in a hurry he 
does not have time to magnify his 
troubles and begin to feel that the 
damage is more than it really is. 

It takes away his chance to say, 
“You can come down here quickly 
enough when you think there is an 
order waiting, but you’re not in so 
much of a hurry when something 
goes wrong.” 





It is good for your own morale to 
get the matter thrashed out at once. 
If you are quick about it you get the 
complaint off your chest before you 
begin to dread the interview and to 
imagine that things are much worse 
than they actually are. 

When you come face to face with 
your customer let him do all of the 
talking if possible. If you do, he will 
soon run out of gas. Do not offer any 
opposition or argue with him. Ex- 
plain that you must get all the facts 
to take to the boss. Ask him just 
what he wants you to do. The boss 
will want to know that too. Find out 
exactly how much monetary dam- 
age he think you have done. And as 
you leave, express your regret for 
all the trouble that the error may 
have caused him. 

The writer saw one jitney driver 
literally tie a cop’s tongue by re- 
fusing to argue with him. Those who 
retain a picture of the old jitney 
driver remember him as a calloused 
individualist who drove an over- 
loaded wreck of a car in complete 
defiance of all rules of traffic or 
of safety. This particular unworthy 
had just passed a street car on the 
wrong side when he was flagged. 
The cop was of the old political ap- 
pointee school, strong in the back 
and weak in the vocabulary. He lit 
into the driver and the air fairly 
smoked. The driver sat back of the 
wheel and said nothing. The cop 
asked the driver if he didn’t know 
better. Complete silence from the 
driver. The cop sputtered some more 
but found himself running short of 
words. In just another minute he 
discovered that he was getting 
nowhere with the driver and was 
blocking traffic as well. So with a 
final warning not to do it again the 
cop sent the driver on his way. 

“Quite a monolog,” said one of the 
passengers. “Yeah,” said the driver. 





Here’s one Chicago printer who believes in putting his specialties on display, effectively lighted 
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“Tt never answer one of them cops. I 
keep my mouth shut and it gets 
their goat. Then they don’t know 
what to say.” 

However, a salesman will have to 
be somewhat more courteous. The 
chances are that the complaint is 
coming from a buyer with whom 
you have developed a friendship. If 
this is the case you will hardly want 
to do anything to mar your friend- 
ship. Simply let him talk himself 
out if he is angry and do not say 
anything that will start him going 
again. Don’t raise your voice or snap 
back at him when he accuses you of 
having done something of which 
you are innocent. When he calms 
down he is more than likely to be 
ashamed of the way he treated you. 

On the other hand, if the com- 
plaint comes from some buyer with 
whom you have never been partic- 
ularly friendly, look out for sharp 
dealings. Here the first treatment 
is the same. Let him blow himself 
out. Take his roars without raising 
your voice. Avoid saying anything 
that will help him get his second 
wind. But with this man, watch 
everything he says for symptoms of 
his trying to get an adjustment to 
which he is not entitled. 

We say watch for symptoms. It is 
entirely possible that he is doing his 
duty, trying to protect his employer 
from what he considers sharp prac- 
tice on your part. It is possible that 
he is a chronic “bellower” who be- 
lieves that the way to get along with 
salesmen is to keep them scared. 
But, unless you have implicit confi- 
dence in his honesty, watch him. 

Somewhere in the conversation 
the buyer may ask what you are 
going to do about it. This is the point 
where the salesman should avoid a 
direct answer. It is far better for 
you to make a reply something like 
this. “Mr. X., my job is to represent 
the company to you and to repre- 
sent you to the company. All I can 
do is to get the facts and lay them 
before the boss together with your 
claim for damages. The boss is a 
pretty decent fellow; he’d have to be 
to stay in business all these years, 
and I am sure he will do the right 
thing by you.” This gives all con- 
cerned time to cool off and to decide 
what should be done. Then the sales- 
man will have a better atmosphere 
in which to sell the boss’s decision. 

Above all, don’t lose your nerve. 
Your customer needs a good sales- 
man calling on him as much as you 
need a good account. Most business 
men are square shooters and will 
meet you half-way if you come the 
oth er half. A well handled complaint 
Is even an opportunity for cement- 
ing a business friendship. 


: SCIENCE AND 


THE PRINTER. 


Precise Measurement of Halftone Dot Depth 
Now Possible with Engravers’ Microscope 


THat indispensable tool 
of the exact sciences, the 
microscope, has now been 
adapted to a special use 
in the graphic arts in- 
dustry—as the precision 
measurement of the exact 
depth of engravings. 

Developed originally for 
the engraving department 
of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, this engraver’s 
microscope is now being 
used by several printing 
and publishing companies 
who maintain high stand- 
ards of precision through 
pretesting of all materials 
before printing. 

The instrument is very 
simple to operate. Placed 
on the plate over the sec- 
tion to be examined, it is 
focused first on the top 
of the dot formation, and 
a reading taken from the 
dial on the side. Then, by 
turning the vernier dial 
clockwise, the microscope 
is focused on the bottom 
of the plate and another 
reading is taken. The dif- 
ference between these two readings 
gives the depth of the plate in microns. 
Furnished with the microscope is a 
chart which converts the microns into 
thousands of an inch, the unit of meas- 
urement normally used by engravers 
and printers in establishing specifica- 
tions and tolerances. 

The depth of plates can be measured 
with this instrument to a degree of ac- 
curacy hitherto unobtainable. So fine 
is its calibration that six to seven points 
on the dial represent one-quarter of 
one-thousandth of an inch. Further- 
more, there is no danger of getting an 
erroneous reading, as sometimes occurs 
with the mechanical measuring devices 
when the needle comes to rest on the 
shoulder of a dot instead of upon the 
bottom of the plate. 

The instrument can also be used to 
give a true view of the construction 
of the engraving and will reveal any 
defects such as undercutting, shoulders, 
and pitted dots. By use of a micrometer 
in the eye-piece, the width of a dot can 
be measured. 


Focused first on top uf dot formation, then on plate at base of 
dot formation, microscope makes possible precise measurements 
of halftone plates to a degree of accuracy hitherto unattainable 


Adaptation of the microscope to plate 
depth measurement adds another valu- 
able tool to the list of precision pre- 
testing devices which modern printing 
plants employ to promote an efficient, 
quality production. Shallowness or other 
defects in a plate that cause it to be 
unsuitable for quality printing are de- 
tected before the plate goes on the 
press, preventing costly press stoppages 
to correct or replace the plate. Where a 
printer’s customer or a publisher’s ad- 
vertiser complains about some poorly 
printed job, the precision microscope 
helps settle any dispute as to whether 
or not the plate was the cé'1se of in- 
ferior results. 

Manufactured by Williams, Brown & 
Earle, Incorporated, Philadelphia, the 
microscope is suplied with a 7.5x eye- 
piece, a 10.25mm. objective which gives 
a magnification of 150 times, a vertical 
illuminator, and a calibration chart for 
conversion of microns to thousandths 
of an inch. The base of the microscope 
has been felt-lined in order to prevent 
injury to photo-engravings. 
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EMPLOYE RELATIONS PRINTED PIECES 


open a gold mine of possibilities to the progressive printer. Read 


about the first of a series prepared by Ansco Film Corporation .. . 


@ WITH today’s exodus of industry 
from metropolitan centers and into ; 
smaller cities, ambitious printers in yy '€ c; a) } W h A : 
many modest-sized communities Wi t a ] I] j 7 l t 1 L. j ‘AY CO 
now have opened up to them a 
relatively new source of profitable 
printing orders . . .“employe rela- 
tions” printing. 
No sizable business firm belittles 
the need for and value of cultivat- 
ing good relations... both between 
the company and its employes and 
among the workers themselves. No 
medium is better suited to the job 
of promoting good employe rela- 
tions than printed pieces. And 
that’s where the progressive printer 


Of 123 top-level, top-pay employes at Ansco, Of 137 foremen and assistant foremen, 130 be- 
64 (more than half) came up through the ranks gan with the company as rank and file employes 





Gi 


comes in ...-with some good con- 
crete ideas to help prospective cus- 
tomers launch an effective employe 
relations printing program. 

Most firms have a good many ac- 
complishments to which they can 81% more than they 
point with pride. Here are some of would be making at 
the points covered in the first of a 
series of pieces with which the the 1932 wage rates 
Ansco Film Corporation, Bingham- 
ton, New York, is “selling” the com- 
pany to its employes, and keeping 
the employes sold on their associa- 
tion with the company and their 
fellow workers: 

Page one of their eight-page, 
nine-by-twelve-inch booklet, filled 
with many human interest pictures 
and an interesting story, pictures 666 workers were employed by Ansco in 1932. Ansco employes now ber 4472. Salaries and 
the employes at the bank cashing The annual payroll totaled around $1,000,000 wages for 1946 totaled over 111/2 million dollars 


Ansco employes are 


now making at least 
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their payroll checks. The copy re- 
lates the company’s growth from 
666 workers earning about a million 
dollars a year in 1932 to 4,472 em- 
ployes whose annual salaries today 
total 11144 million dollars. 

Such tremendous growth made 
necessary a “pay plan,” to insure 
fair wages for all employes under 
all conditions. (See box below.) 

Another feature of the booklet is 
a two-page spread headed “You 
Can Grow at Ansco.” Pictured are 
fourteen Ansco employes who have 
come up “through the ranks” to 
responsible, top-pay positions. 


The Ansco 
Pay Plan, 


insuring fair wages 
for all employees under 
all conditions, covers: 


* Overtime 

* Days Off, Holidays 
* Shift Work 

* Reporting for Work 
* Illness 

* Vacations 

* Jury Duty 

* Military Service 

* Reserve Fund 

* Bonus 


\ y, 











The final page of the piece, titled 
“Ideas Make Us Grow,” illustrates 
and describes some of the 3,168 
accepted ideas, submitted by em- 
ployes, which have nourished the 
company’s growth. 

This is just the first of a series of 
pieces which Ansco will produce... 


evidence that there is much to say - 


in the interest of employe relations 
when one gets to digging for it. The 
ambitious printer will take ideas 
Such as these and turn them into 
profitable sales. 











Conservation and Preservation 
in « Machine Composition Department 











By JOSEPH F. SORACE 


One oF the greatest leakages in the 
average linotype composing room is the 
damage to matrices. Replacement of 
damaged matrices is an expensive drain 
on the plant revenue. Shortened fonts, 
because of damaged matrices, cause a 
retardation of production, irritation to 
the operator, and, in many instances, 
where matrices are slightly injured at 
side walls, they may cause fins or hairs 
to appear in print, which is deleterious 
to good craftsmanship. 

This condition is invariably caused by 
operators who speed, or impatiently and 
indolently “force” lines; or by the type 
of artisan who does not care, since the 
“boss pays the bill” to replenish fonts. 

There is also the danger that mat- 
rices may be sheared or bruised by im- 
proper adjustments. This is usually the 
exception rather than the rule. 

It has been my experience and obser- 
vation that operators are just plain care- 
less and too tired to hand-space lines, 
and thus take a chance to “squeeze” a 
line matrix. The results are self-evident. 

Distributor and escapement troubles 
are directly attributed to damaged mat- 
rices as a rule. This militates against 
the maximum efficient functioning and 
contented operation. 


Simple Rules for Care 


By following the simple practices set 
forth herein, much grief and damage to 
matrices can be and should be avoided: 

1. Avoid handling mats as much as 
possible because some operators’ hands 
perspire freely. This moisture will be 
transferred to the matrices and space- 
bands, causing a hesitant response. 

2. Keep the matrices away from oil, 
grease, and dirt. 

3. As soon as a mat drops to the floor, 
pick it up to prevent the wrong-fonts. 
Trampling on it injures side wall and 
causes hair lines. 

4. To prevent bent mats, keep a 1/32- 
inch clearance between the top corners 
of the upper rails and the underside of 
the matrix upper lugs or ears at dis- 
tributor box matrix lift. 

5. Distributor shifter buffer accumu- 
lates a gummy substance upon its face 
and should be wiped off regularly with 
a cloth and a little gasoline to prevent 
a suction drawaway coming from the 
distributor lift. 

6. A worn or rounded bar point is a 
common cause for bending thin matri- 
ces and should be promptly replaced. 


7. Occasionally a matrix will become 
rounded at the bottom and slip from 
the lift. This is true of old matrices 
which should be discarded. 

8. Check lift spring for tension so that 
lift will not be held firmly against 
the matrices. - 

9. Keep distributor box lift lever stud 
and roller oiled, otherwise it will cause 
excessive wear upon these parts and the 
roller will become elliptical in shape, so 
that the upstroke will vary, causing the 
bending of thin matrices. 

10. Constant usage causes the slope of 
the distributor box lift lever cam to be- 
come worn down so that it will give the 
effect of causing the matrices to be 
lifted out of time with the distributor 
screw threads. 

11. The wearing off of vertical faces 
or shoulders of all four box rails is 
equivalent to throwing the distributor 
screw threads out of time with the lift- 
ing of matrices and also widens the 
original space of 1/32-inch between the 
rails and the bar point. The bar point 
then appears too short. All four rails 
should be renewed at the same time. 

12. Check lift block which is movable 
to cause the matrix lift to project under 
the matrix or “bite” the matrix about 
.028-inch, when it is at its lowest stroke 
and about.to raise a matrix into the 
distributor screws. 

13. By all means, avoid tight lines, be- 
cause the last mat or several at right 
end are usually sheared or bent. 

14. Lastly, keep all vise adjustments, 
lockup, jaws, and retaining pawls prop- 
erly synchronized and accurate to elim- 
inate wear and tear of matrices. 

By observing the above routine atten- 
tion, all matrix troubles can be entirely 
eliminated or minimized. 

Care and vigilance enhance operative 
efficiency, afford longevity to the equip- 
ment, and help keep the establishment’s 
economic status in the black. 

Do not take a chance when compos- 
ing type. You would not deem it proper 
in a composing stick to “squeeze” lines; 
why do it in the assembler, and then ex- 
pect the jaws to be of rubber to accom- 
modate the “squeeze’’? 

Maintain a tranquillity and rhythm 
of machine composition by keeping 
composed and performing functional 
operations patiently, steadily, depend- 
ably, for the maximum smoothness of 
operation. Thus conserve men and ma- 
terials and preserve equipment. 
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TYPOGRAPHIC 
CLINIC 


® Like the automobile dealer who drives a nice 
motor car, printers’ organizations should be 
especially particular about the appearance of 
their promotion pieces. True, the information 
dispensed is of primary importance, but the 
manner in which it is presented is also de- 
serving of considerable care. 


At the right is the original convention notice 


which is probably the inevitable result of piling 

















The Albany Club of 


PRINTING HOUSE 
CRAFTSMEN 


AND 


The International Association of 


PRINTING HOUSE 
CRAFTSMEN 


Incorporated 


REQUEST THE HONOR OF YOUR PRESENCE 


AT 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PRINTING HouSE CRAFTSMEN, INC. 


TO BE HELD AT 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPA 
New York 


Saratoga Springs, 
1947 


AuGusT 31, AND 
SEPTEMBER 1, 2 AND 3 


R.S.V.P. . 
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of Printing House Craftsmen, Incorporated 


request the honor of your presence 






at the 


Twenty-Eighth Annual Convention 









of The International Association 


of Printing House Craftsmen, Incorporated 









to be held at 









Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga Spa, 





Saratoga Springs, New York 









August 31, and September 1, 2 and 3, 1947" 


r.$.Vv.p. 





a batch of last-minute copy on the printer’s 
desk and telling him to “‘set it up.” Six different 
type faces were employed; two meaningless 
rules were penned in the type and added to 
the confusion. 

In the reset page, simplicity is the keynote. 
Typography is confined to a single modern 
sans-serif Gothic family, with one display line 
in an older (but related) type face. The dis- 
turbing element of so many lines of different 
length centered (in the original design) is ob- 
viated by setting all lines flush right. Rather 
than through variation of type style or size, 
emphasis is subtly achieved by the use of 


reverse plates. 
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C. R. GREENE PRINTING Company, Tipp 
City, Ohio—Your letterhead and invoice, 
styled similarly, and blotter “We are after 
business—You are after good printing” 
are neat, also rather interesting. Our only 
suggestion worth much would be to drop 
the group on the letterhead somewhat. 
Being so shallow and so close to top, it 
makes the sheet seem almost blank. 

LESLIE VaRLEY, of Easton, Pennsylvania. 
—“eM-PiCa” is both attractive and read- 
able and is undoubtedly read with keen 
interest by all the employes of the Mack 
printing Company. Covers in color are 
handsome and impressive. However. the 
only fault to be found with any of the 
copies is evident on the cover of one, that 
for January. The four halftones are de- 
cidedly gray and lacking snap because 
there's so little contrast of tones through- 
out them. Undoubtedly the trouble is with 
the photos, as presswork is excellent. 

McCorp PRINTING Company, of Chicago. 
—The pieces of your matched stationery 
are excec‘ionally well designed. However, 
the weaker color, pale green, is used for 
the type and the stronger, deep brown, 
for the scroll panel and rules. The green 
is weakened further through use on green 
stock. If there is not to be harmony of 
tone and contrast is desired then the type 
should be favored, especially if light in 
tone and in sizes at all small. It’s a good 
rule that the lighter the color of ink to 
be used the heavier (bolder) 
the type must be. 

Joun F. BETHUNE, Of Ber- 
keley, California—The busi- 
ness card for Kell is highly 
interesting by reason of the 
two small lines that extend 
from near top to near bot- 
tom making left and right 
sections. It indicates genuine 
craftsmanship the way name 
and line “Painting and Dec- 
orating” on the left of the 
two small lines are together 
exactly the same height of 
the letters of “Signs” on the 
right. The folder invitation 
to the twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary celebration is 
also excellent. It is featured 
by a band of silver at the 
deckled edge of the short 
front fold. 

METROPOLITAN CHURCH AS- 
SOCIATION, of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin.—Considering it was a 
difficult job to handle the 
quotations from the Bible in 
the small panels along with 
figures representing dates, 
you did well on your 1948 
calendar. It is impossible to 
space words perfectly in such 
an extremely narrow meas- 
ure. While not stylish, typog- 
raphy is neat. The border on 
the front leaf is possibly just 
a little too weak in the light 
tint of blue. While it seems 
the yellow is too strong in 
the four-color process illus- 
trations which appear at the 
top of each leaf, these are 
fairly well done. 

TYPOGRAPHIC CRAFTSMEN, Of 
Chicago, Illinois—Congratu- 
lations upon your matched 
stationery item. Letterhead is 
featured by a medium gray 
band two inches deep bleed- 
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ing off top and sides. The word “Typo- 
graphic” with the starting letters lower- 
case but decidedly larger than other 
letters of same script style is near left 
side and bottom of band in reverse 
color (white). “Craftsmen” follows in 
line but in black ink, and it, too, is 
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Prnted bv the Publhshing and Prnung Depariment. Rochester Invutute of Technology, Rochester 8, New York 


Striking poster 12 by 181 inches in light blue and medium brown (type) 
on pale yellow by printing department of Rochester Institute of Technology 
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begun with the lower-case letter. The 
color effect is beautiful but we consider 
that nothing would be lost by starting the 
words with caps, and that considerable 
would be gained. 

HOwarRD FRANKLIN, of Charleston, Illi- 
nois.—The “Colseybur” booklet, a collec- 
tion of poems, though readable and in 
the main attractive, has faults. The cover 
design is of interesting layout, helped 
materially by the illustration of the old 
lamp, but the combination of types, a 
medium square-serif face and the very 
light and extra condensed Huxley, is bad. 
Shape harmony is violated. The lower 
group is wider than the top one and it’s 
a good rule to shape design the other 
way around. Typography of inside pages 
is fair enough. It is difficult to handle 
poems attractively for the reason that 
lines of some are long and others short. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS, of 
Berkeley —“‘A Visit with G.B.S.” is one 
of the most beautiful keepsake books 
we’ve ever seen. It seems a shame the 
edition was limited to sixty copies, these 
for the members of the Roxburghe Club, 
of San Francisco. It’s too good for such 
small distribution. Typography of the text 
is beautiful, but the cover is exquisite. 
Covering paper over the board backs is 
light gray with red cloth over the hinge. 
Near top of front there’s a solid panel 
that matches the red cloth. Around the 
panel at the edges there’s a 
6-point gold-stamped border 
enclosing words “A Visit 
With” above a silhouette of 
Mr. Shaw, the noted author, 
these also gold-stamped. We 
believe no finer book work 
is being done anywhere than 
at the University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 

THE SPECIALTY Press, of 
Melbourne, Australia.—Your 
calendar is both beautiful 
and highly impressive. Fea- 
ture, of course, is the large 
illustration of an_ orchid 
which is exquisitely printed 
in four colors. It was smart 
to print your firm name just 
below the picture in gray. 
Type, being extra bold line, 
would be too strong if in 
black and by that strength 
detract from the orchid and 
so cause the whole calendar 
to be less pleasing. Even 
the monthly calendar leaves 
display your excellent typo- 
graphical taste as letters and 
numbers are of a stylish 
and modern sans serif style. 
Spacing between words of 
line “Fine Colour Printers” is 
too wide and the final line on 
heavy mount, in relatively 
small, light-face type, widely 
letterspaced, is too weak in 
the gray. These faults are 
minor and have no serious 
bad effect in view of the 
excellence of other features, 
just prevent the item from 
being all it might be. 

THE RUMFORD PRESS, of 
Concord, New Hampshire.— 
Your spiral-bound calendar 
for the year beginning with 
April is a beauty. With an 
attractive cover leaf of light 
gray on which your large 
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THE LEZIUS-HILES COMPANY 


CONSOLIDATED WITH A. L. GARBER CO., ASHLAND, O. 
1125 ROCKWELL AVE. CLEVELAND 14 CHERRY 7165 


A most impressive way of listing the items in which a printer 
specializes, presumably particularly seeks orders for. Reproduced 
from a full-page advertisement in the annual directory of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club. The original is in red and black 
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Something different in a cover by students of the printing de- 
partment at Carnegie Institute of Technology. The original is a 
middie blue and black upon a light blue antique cover paper 
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reverse color trademark near top 
and line “Your 1947-48 Rumford 
Calendar” near bottom printed 
in a deep brown it immediately 
registers class. The heavy card 
back being die-cut to form an 
easel makes it practical. The four- 
color process pictures, printed on 
extra heavy white coated paper, 
demonstrate the best in color 
work. These feature flowers and 
trees, in most cases with some 
interesting building, in one in- 
stance the structure is one of the 
old covered bridges which looks 
like an elongated barn. Incident- 
ally, the pictures are decidedly 
seasonal. Everything about the 
piece indicates careful thought 
as well as excellent production. 
Section below the picture is in 
modern type nicely composed. 
PETERSON PRINTING SERVICE, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa.—Your six- 
page folder “Worth Considering” 
is very good, also very interesting. 
It is impressive because of novel 
way in which sampling is done. 
Printing the same copy (letter- 
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ing the three small lines below 
the badge in red, first because 
the type is small for printing but, 
more especially, because in red 
they detract somewhat from the 
badge. The type of material on 
inside pages is difficult to handle 
in a shapely way, lines of one 
page being too wide and those of 
another too narrow, indeed such 
variations are often unavoidable 
in a single page. These make good 
contour impossible. Pleasing out- 
line is essential to good design. 
GEORGE MarTIN, Vernon, British 
Columbia.—Your work is excel- 
lent in practically every respect. 
The faults to guard against are 
crowding lines and letterspacing 
lines of extra-condensed type too 
widely. The former flaw is quite 
evident in the lines above the 
emblem on cover of the Fisher 
program and the latter in your 
“Proof” envelope. The fact that 
there is sO much open space 
below the emblem of the former 
makes adding space between lines 
easily possible and, with more, 






One year ago it was a nerve trying job to get a tire repaired. Today, signs like the above line 
the highways. Just as surely as tomorrow's sun will rise, so will America’s industry catch up 
with demands. A dollar spent now for advertising will be worth many times that much five 
years from now. It is not how much, but what kind of advertising is bought ... consult us on 


how to present your printed advertising, from one piece up to a full campaign. 





head of a funeral home) in the 
usual position at both ends of a 
letter sheet, on opposite sides, 
provides an interesting compari- 
son. Folded, the letterhead was 
stitched through first fold of the 
piece so when the recipient opens 
it naturally he sees both designs 
at once. The two designs repre- 
sent quite a contrast, one set in 
delicate type and printed in soft 
blue and light yellow-green, the 
other in a rather bold block style 
that’s printed in black and red. 
Furthermore, the corners of a 
very attractive blotter are tucked 
inio slits on back side of the 
folder, the blotter coming to view 
when the front, where addressing 
is done, is opened. é 
SUPERIOR PRINTING COMPANY, Of 
Atlanta, Georgia—On the whole 
you did well in your handling of 
the “Army Day” program book- 
let, although there are a few 
faults. One of these, too wide 
spacing of words, is apparent in 
the first line of the cover. The 
amount should be from one-third 
to one-half less. The badge and 
three lines of type, both printed 
in red, would be better if lowered 
a pica, while the contour (outline 
formed by the lines of type) of 
the whole would be improved if 
“1947,” so near the width of the 
badge, appeared ahead of “Army 
Day.” We rather question print- 


Tr ye Printing Co. Springfield, IM. 


Original interesting blotter by Ben Wiley, Springfield, Illinois, is printed in black 
and red on white stock. For a printer’s advertising the heading is intriguing 








the whiting out would be more 
proportional and, so, better. In 
the second case “Proof” could be 
set in type a size (or two) larger 
or, if you don’t have a larger 
size, the text might have been 
set up in a narrower measure. 
Extreme letterspacing of display 
just doesn’t fit unless spacing 
of secondary display—even text, 
to a lesser extent—conforms. 
O’Donnell’s card would be better 
if two-point leads were added 
between lines. Anyhow, Vernon 
was not on the map so far as 
we were concerned until you sent 
samples of your work and entered 
our latest contest. 

VERSTEGEN PRINTING COMPANY, 
of Sioux City, Iowa.—We like the 
front cover of the booklet “En- 
during Investments” very much. 
A halftone in brown, bleeding off 
all sides, features a young man 
and woman standing behind one 
half of globe showing North and 
Central America, globe bleeding 
off bottom, of course. The young 
people looking up and to the 
future make just the right appeal, 
the brochure being issued for the 
purpose of raising funds for the 
Morningside College. Most of the 
inside pages are good, especially 
those toward the front, but we 
rather regret that while most of 
them are in type of regular shape 
some are in quite a condensed 
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plate is indicated. If this fine 
screen’ plate had to be used it 
should have been printed upon 
number four (back) cover page 
or on the coated paper which the 
cover encloses. 

THE JAQUA Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan.—You rate as 
specialists in the production of 
company magazines. All you sub- 
mit—“The Wheelabrator Digest,” 
“Haskeliter,” “The Silver Lining,” 
“Hoover Sphere,” and “Northern 
Lights” being really outstanding. 
We'd personally prefer the fish 
illustration of the latter in the 
process blue rather than yellow 
because fish are more blue than 
yellow and in yellow the picture 
doesn’t key in with the four-color 
illustration above where the blue 
dominates. It is an impressive 
cover nevertheless. We can see 
that your main objective was color 
with the type matter in red over- 
printing yellow on the inside front 
cover but little of “color” would 
be lost if the type were printed 
in black and clarity would be 
greater. We cannot see value in 
wide letterspacing of text of this 
page. Of course, if lines were not 
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SS 
In keeping with the season this one-color cover, 
also submitted by Kenneth O. Olson, is printed 
in—yes, green. Simple as can be, it is striking 


style. A lot more could have been 
done with the next to last page 
which is too crowded and table 
at the bottom is too narrow, thus 
making contour unpleasing. Some 
arrangement which would permit 
the matter to be of even measure 
would mean better appearance. 
Presswork is creditable—up to the 
average. The page-size plate on 
the second cover page is, how- 
ever, screened too fine for use in 
this location and, as happens 
when a fine screen is used on 
such an uncoated surface, the 
highlights print muddy and the 
near solids, often called inktraps, 
are a smudge. Only the middle 
tones show passably clear. For 
this location a 100-line screen 


The Ma IY, 
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letterspaced the yellow background 
panel would have to be narrower, 
but except for the minor asset of 
more bright color the narrower 
panel would be an advantage 
and the piece is plenty colorful. 
Sweetest thing about it is spread 
where the Rushmore Memorial in 
South Dakota, outlined at the top, 
appears in blue at bottom of two 
pages, bleeding off at sides and 
bottom. This is a model of both 
beauty and impressiveness. We 
don’t like the shade of green on 
cover of “Haskeliter” because it 
inclines too much toward yellow 
and olive. We think greens near 
blue are more attractive but. as 
we have written about the work 
of another, that may be a preju- 
dice. Some day we are going to 
survey this color angle and learn 
to just what extent our view is 
based on personal prejudice. 
JOSEPH R. SCHEEN, of Emporia, 
Kansas.—Few do as well as you 
with only what you have in the 
cases of your shop and plates 
supplied by customers. You make 
the most of your facilities and 
there is no adverse criticism to 
offer on your work. You are in 
high gear on booklet covers, that 
of the “Outlook Club” program 
being decidedly clever, besides, 
with a small silhouette picture of 
a stork (or a crane) you made 
quite a picture above the two 
lines of type’ which are at the 
bottom of the page with plain 
rules and brackets. Near the top 
plain rules suggest a bank of 
clouds and brackets of birds fly- 
ing just below. Above the two 
lines of type a marsh scene is 
built up that features “cat-tails” 
with horizontal wavy lines indi- 
cating gently rippling water. The 
cover of program booklet for the 
Women’s Club is an interesting 
and quite dynamic rule-and-type 
arrangement of the horizontal 
rules extending from upper left- 
to the lower right-hand corner. 
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An interesting cover featuring hand-cut rubber plate from the 
printing department of the Rochester (New York) Institute of 
Technology. Original is printed in rather light blue on gray 


exhibition 


of design in 


chicago printing 


A highly interesting exhibition catalog cover. Would it be less 
appealing or effective if the important words like, say, Chicago 
were capitalized? Original is in light olive and black on white 


This decidedly modern layout is 
matched in excellence by the 
highly simple but pleasing “Old 


simple but interesting design in blue only 
sults in an effective cover for bulletin of the 
‘neapolis Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
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Shawnee Mission” cover, the only fault 
being that the lines of type above the 
cut are quite tight. We regret it wasn’t 
possible, or made possible, for all the 
inside pages to be made the same size. 
It seems more copy might have been 
written for those pages, all relating to 
halftone illustrations at top, which come 
out short. The color scheme of deep blue 
violet and silver on mottled yellow stock 
is excellent. There’s a tendency to space 
words too widely, especially in the display 
lines, as indicated by September blotter 
which you submit in two different color 
combinations, dull yellow-olive and deep 
brown and light and dark blue. We vote 
for the latter though the other has more 
“kick.” The fact of the matter is that we 
admit yellow is the hue we like least, 
especially when it departs at all far from 
orange. So, if you like that particular 
combination just say, “Frazier is preju- 
diced,” and you may be right. A lot of 
people like extra condensed styles which 
feature cover of Lion’s Club convention 
program for year 1942, a long time com- 
ing from Emporia to Chicago. It is true 
that on rare occasions a line of such 
may add “oomph” but none of the faces 
is attractive. Such should be used but 
rarely and then for a line or two for 
display value, certainly not for beauty. 
Your letterheads don’t match your title 
pages and covers, though none of them 
is realiy bad, in fact all are above aver- 
age. Here, again, spacing between words 
is too wide, noticeable particularly in 
the one for the Knife and Fork Club 
where one-third less would be better. 
There should be no more than enough 
space between words to set them defi- 
nitely apart, a little more than that 
between the letters is usually sufficient. 
On the whole the work is much better 
than what usually is received from the 
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On 9- by 12-inch cover, reverse band is in deep brown, letters of band 
yellow, and vertical line in black on a middle gray, an effective combination 
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Back again with a Minnecrafter cover, this one 
in black only on white. The main things which 
make it click are good design and strong contrast 


smaller cities and a lot better than most 
of it done in Chicago, for instance. 
REESE Press, of Baltimore——tThe ticket 
to the Ladies’ Night party of the Balti- 
more Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
is one of the most interesting and attrac- 
tive we’ve seen. The size, 8% by 4 inches, 
plus 2-inch front fold the long way, 
makes it one of the largest. Effect across 
the short fold of the yellow (all type, 
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ornaments, and small sketch) against 
deep bronze blue is excellent, and the 
Tango type used for the main line is a 
good one, also for the major lines of 
the large section. Here all copy is in 
black, overprinting some light-toned il- 
lustrations in red. The familiar club 
emblem in a stronger red appears in 
the lower lefthand corner, untouched 
by type. There is just one minor fault. 
Spacing of words is generally too great 
and especially noticeable in the large 
lines. Otherwise, the ticket’s a honey. 
J. NEtson, of London.—It is a pleas- 
ure to see your name on a letter because 
it recalls the visit with you and Mr. 
Crone, of Victory-Kidder Company, last 
year. We have enjoyed a thrill looking 
over the book “Five Years in Bethle- 
hem” done by J. M. Evans (in his home 
plant), his two sons, and yourself. The 
padded binding, covered with fabric sug- 
gesting grained leather, is excellent. 
Most interesting features are the pic- 
tures of the plant, real photographs 
glued onto several pages, suggesting the 
shop is probably the largest operated as 
a hobby in a private home. In fact, all 
illustrations—even examples of the work 
of the press—are photographs tipped 
onto the pages of tthe bovk. For the 
most part the examples are short quo- 
tations, handled motto style, and pass- 
ages from the Bible, some hand-lettered. 
While the types are not all of the best 
design, like that used for “Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness” on which 
we are pleased to see the British and 
American flags with staffs crossed, most 
of them are quite all right. The one 
serious fault is that, as a rule, words 
are too widely spaced. Spacing between 
them should be just enough to definitely 
set them apart. Space between lines 
should be wider than between words. 





siilam tli OSE of this type book is to simplify your iob in the selection of type feces. The book 
FETTLETIGD five distinc: parts. The first part is an alphabetical listing of type feces evaileble ot 
Warwick, one o | the mew comprehensive ta the codtiny. Pt tive sede wp ef est-tien sped 
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Warwick appears in the book with a rather deep green as the second color 
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@ THE BASIS FoR the phenomenal 
growth of the lithographic industry 
over the past twenty-five years has 
been the relative ease with which 
an image may be transferred pho- 
tographically to a plate. Ina matter 
of minutes this plate can then be 
placed on an offset press and turn 
out salable impressions at the rate 
of two to five thousand sheets per 
hour. One plant which specializes 
in short-run black and white work 
claims that within two hours after 
the copy is received, the plant will 
supply printed sheets. 

This matter of simplicity is em- 
phasized in the literature and other 
advertising matter from the litho- 
graphic equipment manufacturers. 
As for speed, some of their adver- 
tising movies will show you on the 
screen a whole job finished in a 
matter of less than twenty minutes. 
However, they do not expect their 
audience to anticipate achieving 
any such speed as this, though they 
do make each operation appear far 
easier and faster to perform than it 
actually is. When such pictures are 
shown to mixed groups of letter- 
press men and lithographers it is 
an easy matter to tell which ones 
are the latter. As each operation mi- 
raculously brings the desired result, 
half-audible remarks of “Wish it 
actually was that simple,” or some- 
thing stronger can be heard. 


“Pressmen Get Scared” 


A scene in many of these films is 
notorious for the amount of con- 
fusion it causes in the audience, and 
this confusion is directly propor- 
tional to the number of litho plate- 
makers present. A plate, inked up 
solid, is placed under a spray of wa- 
ter, and presto! an image appears 
which, with a few sweeps of a wad, 
is clean and sharp and ready to be 
used as the printing image on the 
press. Thus is depicted the making 
of an albumin or surface plate. Pho- 





Why Can't You Run Albumin Plates? 


to-lithography owes its existence to 
plates of this type, and even though 
in the past fifteen years deep-etch 
plates have largely supplanted them 
for long runs and high quality work, 
it is generally considered that there 
are more plates of this character in 
use today than any other kind. 

In spite of this relatively long 
background of experience with al- 
bumin plates, and the very excel- 
lent work done by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation in attempt- 
ing to outline a standard method 
for preparing the necessary solu- 
tions and performing the routine 
operations, there still seems to be 
considerable confusion throughout 
the industry regarding these plates. 

It is still not uncommon to hear 
such remarks as: “We just cannot 
run albumin plates in our plant.” 
“Our pressmen get scared the min- 
ute they see an albumin plate.” “We 
know that it costs more to make a 
deep-etch plate, but the press time 
we save more than makes up for it.” 
Other plants are known which au- 
tomatically make all plates for jobs 
under 75,000 impressions by the al- 
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Would you like some ad- 
vice on your pet offset prob- 
lem? Address all questions to 
Charles F. King, editor of this 
department. Well qualified to 
answer, Mr. King is research 
director in the laboratory of 
the Cincinnati Lithographing 
Company; and he was with 
the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation until last year. 




















bumin process, and all over that size 
run are deep-etch. Still others brag 
that they regularly get 400,000 im- 
pressions off one albumin plate. 


Cameraman Has Job 


It hardly seems possible that an 
industry the size of photo-lithog- 
raphy today could have grown up 
around a process that’s as unreliable 
as this seems to be. Furthermore, if 
the method were as unsatisfactory 
as some seem to think that it is, it 
would hardly be used for the pro- 
duction of the most of the plates in 
use today. Perhaps a brief review of 
the operations and materials re- 
quired in this process should first 
be given in order that the impor- 
tance of each operation would be 
understood in the light of the one 
which succeeds it. 

In lithography it is not enough 
for the cameraman to be a good 
photographer, or the platemaker be 
adept at handling plates; they must 
keep in mind how each operation 
will affect the final press sheet. It 
should be the duty of the sales de- 
partment or the “‘front office” to 
tell the customer how his copy will 
reproduce, but all too frequently the 
cameraman is the first person to 
see the copy who has any idea at all 
as to what its reproduction possi- 
bilities might be. 

He attempts to “balance the copy” 
by varying the exposures he gives 
the various pieces to make up for 
their lack of contrast, overly high 
contrast, or for other imperfections. 
This he does in the hope that when 
the line, line and halftone, and half- 
tone negatives are assembled in 
sheet-size flats, a uniform appear- 
ing plate may be made therefrom. 
Little does the cameraman realize ° 
that he may be the one responsible 
for the short life of the plate on the 
press. In a later recapitulation of 
the process a study will be made of 
how each step may affect plate life. 
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Most descriptions of the albumin 
process of platemaking start with 
the preparation of the coating solu- 
tion. There are at present many 
prepared albumin solutions and the 
other surface plate coatings on the 
market, and unless the shop is in- 
tending to produce a large number 
of plates, it would most likely be 
more economical to use one of these 
ordinarily satisfactory coatings. 


Preparing Own Coating 


However, should the shop wish to 
prepare its own coating, the LTF 
Research Bulletin Number 6, The 
Albumin Process in Photo-Lithog- 
raphy, completely describes all the 
materials necessary and methods 
and technique required in the proc- 
ess. It also contains experimental 
data and the descriptions of the 
procedures used in arriving at the 
methods now considered as stand- 
ard in a large part of the industry. 
By some it may be considered to be 
rather technical, but it does con- 
tain much valuable information not 
found elsewhere. For the man who 
is looking for a set of instructions 
to follow, and nothing more, the 
LTF Shop Manual Number 3, titled 
Albumin Plate Making, will answer 
his purpose. 

Essentially the process consists in 
forming on the plate an ink-recep- 
tive substance in the areas where 
the light penetrates the transparent 
portions of a line or halftone nega- 
tive. The other parts of the plate 
are then treated in such a manner 
that they are non-receptive to ink 
when wet with water. 

In order to accomplish this, a 
grained plate, either zinc or alumi- 
num, is coated with a light-sensi- 
tive film of egg albumin, casein, or 
other similar materials, which when 
combined with materials such as 
ammonium dichromate are capable 
of no longer being soluble or “dis- 
solvable” in water when exposed to 
light. The film is applied to the 
plate by whirling on a water solu- 
tion of these substances and per- 
mitting it to dry. Exposure is made 
by arc lights placed in front of a 
vacuum frame or through the use 
of a photo-composing machine. The 
light passing through the negative 
hardens or “insolubilizes” the film 
in the work areas. 

A liquid ink (developing ink) is 
then applied to the entire surface 
of the plate and fanned dry. The 
plate is placed under a spray of 
water, and the ink and the albumin 
come off the portions which were 
not light-hardened. A wad of cotton 
is used to remove any of the mate- 
rial that has a tendency to stick 
where it is not wanted. 
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The plate is then “etched,” dried, 
gummed-up, “washed-out,” and “put 
under asphaltum” prior to its being 
sent to the press. To an experienced 
lithographer each one of these ex- 
pressions adequately describes an 
operation and technique used in fin- 
ishing the plate for the press, but 
to the novice lithographic jargon is 
very confusing. Suffice it to say here 
that most of these latter steps are 
concerned with making all of the 
non-work areas of the plate non- 
receptive to ink. 

Of all the terms we use in the 
industry perhaps etching, counter- 
etching, and even pre-etching tend 
to disturb those experienced in the 
trade more than any others. Since 
they are used in practically all de- 
scriptions of the process, it might 
be well not only to explain their 
meaning, but also how they found 
their way into the language of the 
lithography trade. 

The first two of these expressions 
are old carry-overs from the “stone 
age.” Before the lithographic artist 
could draw an image on a litho 
stone or transfer one from paper, as 
in hand-transfer work, it was neces- 
sary that the stone be grease- 
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Answers to the following list of questions 
have appeared in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and other sources of in- 
formation to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 70? 





1. When will vending machines dispense 
printed matter? 

2. What item is used least, per capita, 
in the U. S.: water, milk, or paper? 

3. Of what does makeready consist, in 
addition to getting plates or type to 
correct printing height? 

4. “Quad” is an abbreviation of what 

word? 

Explain the confusion of terms when 

the word “em” is used for the word 

“pica,” as in an order “Set in 10-point 

12 ems wide.” 

6. Should makeready be done on the 
wire side or the felt side of paper? 
For what reason? 

7. What are the two types of folding 
machines? Which one is “timed’’? 

8. When paper is cut on regular printers’ 
cutting machines, a draw develops 
which slightly changes the size of 
the stock. True or false? 

9. Wood and rag are familiar ingredients 
of paper. Can you name seven other 
possible cellulose ingredients? 
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receptive. A clean fresh stone was 
generally in this condition when the 
artist received it. However, once the 
image was transferred to the stone 
it was necessary for him to make 
the non-image areas non-receptive 
to grease. This he did with a mix- 
ture of gum arabic and acid, and 
this mixture actually did remove a 
small portion of the stone in these 
areas. Hence it was called an etch. 
Should he then wish to add work to 
these areas it was necessary for him 
to apply a solution which would 
counteract the effects of the etch, 
and the solution which he used was 
called a counter-etch. Areas which 
had been counter-etched were thus 
turned into grease-receptive areas 
once again. 

When the lithographic industry 
made the change-over from stone 
to the grained zinc and aluminum 
plates, the same methods of hand- 
transferring and crayon work were 
used, and the same craftsmen did the 
work. They applied the same terms 
to these new solutions. A counter- 
etch made metal grease-receptive 
while an etch would make it water- 
receptive. However, all zinc and all 
aluminum plates required a counter- 
etching before an image could be 
made to adhere to the metal. Dirt, 
graining compounds, and the oxide 
films had to be removed, as did 
the gum, which in many cases was 
placed on freshly grained plates to 
prevent “oxidation.” 

It became the practice to counter- 
etch all plates just prior to putting 
an image down. The lithographer 
felt that unless he had the greasy 
substance in direct contact with the 
bare metal, the work would not 
hold. As a result some very strongly 
acid concoctions were used. Many of 
these destroyed a considerable por- 
tion of the grain on the plate, but 
since plates for crayon and hand- 
transfer work generally had a much 
coarser grain than the grain now 
preferred for photo-lithography, the 
effect was not too bad. 


Counter-etch Process 


With the advent of the albumin 
process, this same idea of counter- 
etching was carried over from the 
older method. It was thought by 
some that unless the albumin coat- 
ing was deposited directly upon 
the bare metal, the light-hardened 
image substance would not adhere 
to it. Hence some lithographers even 
today are using excessively strong 
counter-etches, and trouble is fre- 
quently encountered from the de- 
struction of too great a portion of 
the grain. Most modern descriptions 
of the albumin process suggest weak 
solutions of the weak acids or dilute 
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solutions of the strong acids such 
as hydrochloric or nitric. The Foun- 
dation instructions call for a five 
per cent solution of acetic acid, and 
it is much easier to prepare such a 
mixture uniformly than lower per- 
centages of strong acids. 


Pre-etching Solutions 


Strangely enough, this acid solu- 
tion has no action towards alumi- 
num as far as removing any of the 
metal is concerned, but it does clean 
it and it works very satisfactorily. 
With zinc there is some action, but 
here, too, cleaning and removing 
the products of graining seem to be 
most important reactions. There- 
fore as far as the albumin process 
is concerned, counter-etching has 
completely lost its original signif- 
icance except where hand work 
must be added. In addition, another 
term has crept into shop vocabu- 
lary. That is pre-etching. 

This expression is supposed to 
describe the application of a solu- 
tion similar in composition to an 
etch, to the plate before coating it 
with albumin. In the light of the 
original ideas concerning the func- 
tion of a counter-etch in albumin 
platemaking, this operation is her- 
esy, but it is at present in use in a 
number of plants. In fact many of 
the materials which were commonly 
used as substitutes for albumin dur- 
ing the war could not have been 
used without pre-etching the plate. 
Although it has not been generally 
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Charles F. Geese is a fifth-generation 
lithographer, which means that the fam- 
ily has been associated with the craft 
almost since the days of Senefelder. 
Charles nearly broke the continuity by 
becoming a violinist, but he gave up his 
ambition to pursue a musical career when 
his father persuaded him to carry on the 
family tradition. This association of music 
and lithography again suggests Senefelder, 
who invented the process in the course of 
seeking a method to make multiple copies 
of music manuscripts. 

Starting as an apprentice at the age 
of fourteen with the Ketterlinus Litho- 
graphic Manufacturing Company in his 
native Philadelphia, Charles Geese be- 
came a pressman at seventeen. Because 
he looked too young to be a pressman, he 
grew a moustache, a tonsorial adornment 
he still wears. He learned press erecting 
and traveled a while as a trouble-shooter 
before working as a pressman and super- 
visor in several New England plants. Then 
he was superintendent of the offset de- 
partment of Cuneo Eastern Press. 


accepted as the proper technique, 
some plants which have consider- 
able trouble in developing plates 
made in the orthodox manner when 
the relative humidity is high find 
that they can eliminate the trouble 
through the use of a pre-etch. 

It is thought by some that in this 
latter case a pre-etch is resorted to 
because of failure to understand 
the various methods available for 
compensating for changes in con- 
ditions. The fact that these changes 
do take place is basic reason for 
much of the prevalent uncertainty 
regarding the albumin process. Not 
only do temperature and relative 
humidity affect plate life and tone 
control, but craftsmanship, tech- 
nique, and materials used through- 
out the whole operation have their 
various effects. 


Variables and Effects 


Some of these can be controlled 
or compensated for but in other 
cases the necessary information is 
not available. In the succeeding dis- 
cussion of the details of the process 
these variables will be considered 
and their effects noted in terms of 
the finished press sheets. In many 
instances it will be found that the 
causes of variations in this process 
are the same as those described in 
the recent series about deep-etch 
plates, but since this series will be 
complete in itself, they will be dis- 
cussed again. Also, since negatives 
are used instead of positives, the 


CHARLES F. GEESE 


Consultant on Lithography, 
Time, Incorporated, Laboratories 
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effects are frequently exactly the 
reverse of those encountered in the 
deep-etch method. 


Seek Greater Uniformity 


There is still considerable research 
effort being expended in an attempt 
to determine more fundamental 
knowledge regarding the process. 
Recently in a speech before the New 
York Litho Club, Michael H. Bruno, 
who is in charge of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation’s research 
program at the Armour Research 
Foundation, described the work now 
in progress at that institution. One 
project is directly concerned with 
obtaining more information con- 
cerning the production of albumin 
plates. From the results of this work 
thus far, it would appear even 
greater uniformity of product should 
be possible in the very near future. 
However, in order to obtain uniform 
results it was necessary to develop 
methods not generally used in in- 
dustry. Since most of the operations 
are performed by hand, exact repro- 
duction is difficult even with expe- 
rienced men. Many of the difficulties 
both in plants and in research have 
been traceable to this source. 

There is little likelihood of the 
process becoming mechanized soon, 
but control of materials and equip- 
ment and trained men can do much 
to produce printing of excellent 
quality by the albumin process with 
the information available at the 
present time. 


OF TOPFLIGHT CRAFTSMEN 


Mr. Geese has been sharing his knowl- 
edge with his fellow craftsmen for nine- 
teen years by writing articles on technical 
press problems for lithographic publica- 
tions. He has formulated lithographic 
etches and inks which are in use through- 
out the world. 

His long practical experience in the 
craft, plus his ability to analyze the basic 
problems of the process of lithography 
which need to be solved, led to his being 
appointed two years ago as full-time con- 
sultant on lithography at the graphic arts 
laboratories of Time, Incorporated, in 
Springdale, Connecticut. 

Out of the combination of Mr. Geese’s 
technical know-how and the financial re- 
sources of Time, the lithographic industry 
can expect some significant developments 
in the future. One of his major projects 
at present is the development and testing 
of a bi-metal plate which will insure longer 
runs and improve the quality of fine 
screen work by providing a grain-free dot 
structure. His contributions to the prog- 
ress of the offset process have been many. 
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King Charles of france and the Strange New — 
Book fondemned as “The Work of the Devil” 


“But how shall we sell the books?” 

When Gutenberg and his associ- 
ates had completed their task on 
the first printed Bible in 1456, this 
was the problem confronting them. 
The printers desired to keep their 
process secret for they did not want 
a host of competitors to share the 
fruit of their toil. Eight long years 
had they spent in carving and cast- 
ing the types and print- 
ing this lovely edition. 

There was another 
danger. Angry scribes 
and copyists might feel 
that their livelihood was 
menaced by the new 
discovery. They might 
smash the press and 
scatter the types, as 
spinners of Lancashire 
broke up Arkwright’s 
spinning frame later. 

And that was not all. 
Back in those days the 
priests declared that 
the Bible was not for 
the common people to 
read, and therefore to 
publish the great Book 
was a dangerous un- 
dertaking. The church 
had dungeons for those 
who made the mistake 
of incurring its wrath. 

So Gutenberg’s partner, Dr. John 
Fust, the wealthy goldsmith of 
Strasbourg, decided that he would 
sell the books himself and thus 
guard the secret. 

The manuscript books of those 
days were very expensive. To make 
a copy of the Bible took years of a 
scribe’s life. If with these new mov- 
able types a Bible could be pro- 
duced for a hundred dollars and 
sold for five hundred, he would soon 
get back the money he invested. 

Where should he begin? Not in 
Strasbourg! No, here he was well 
known as the wealthy goldsmith. 
People would ask him inconvenient 
questions if he were found selling 
Bibles in large numbers here. 

But Paris? Why not Paris? 

Over in Paris, Charles VII sat on 
the throne of France. In his young 
country the young Maid of Orleans 
had led the forces of France on to 
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By ARTHUR WARREN 


victory, and now Charles was rich 
and powerful. To Charles, therefore, 
the printer’s salesman made his 
way with the beautiful new Bible. 

The king examined the bincing 
and examined the lettering. How 
even it was! How tasteful that red 
embellishment! He was struck with 
the book’s beauty—six hundred and 
seven leaves of fine vellum. 
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Gutenberg Bible, valued at $90,000, one of forty-one existing copies of first issue of 
the Bible printed from movable metal type by Johan Cutenberg in 15th century 


“This is the most magnificent 
copy of the Scriptures in existence,” 
he said to himself. 

And so the king paid Fust eight 
hundred dollars for it. 

Proud of his new possession, he 
showed it to the archbishop, when 
he called at the palace a little while 
after. In Coffin’s Story of Liberty 
the sequel is told. “It is the most 
magnificent book in the world,” 
said the king. “The letters are so 
even that you cannot discover a 
shade of difference.” 

The archbishop examined it. He 
too, had been visited by the printer- 
salesman and had also purchased 
the beautiful Book. 

“T have a splendid copy myself,” 
he said. “But—how remarkable! 
This is exactly like mine!” 

They placed the two books to- 
gether and were amazed to find 
that they were alike in every detail. 


“The same number of pages; each 
page begins with the same word,” 
Charles pointed out. 

They compared notes. They came 
to the conclusion that the same 
man had sold both. 

A few days later they were mysti- 
fied to find that many of the rich 
people of Paris were also in proud 
possession of copies of the Bible. 

“This is the work of 
the Devil,” exclaimed 
the archbishop. “The 
Bible is a dangerous 
book; no one but the 
priests should read it. 
But here is the Evil 
One peddling it every- 
where and selling it to 
everybody!” 

Fust was found and 
arrested. His room was 
searched and many 
copies of the wonder- 
ful Book were found 
there. “It’s embellished 
with his own blood!” 
said the superstitious 
searchers, as they saw 
the red ornamentation 
on the pages. 

“You have sold your- 
self to the Evil One, 
and must be burned to 
death,” said the arch- 
bishop, when at last the Book sales- 
man was apprehended and brought 
before him for judgment. 

Fust’s hopes of keeping secret 
the great invention were gone. He 
must explain or die. And the arch- 
bishop listened with astonishment 
to the prisoner as he told the story 
of Gutenberg and his types, and of 
the wonderful printing press which 
could turn out more books monthly 
than ten scribes in a lifetime. 

So Fust was set free at last, to 
return to Gutenberg and his com- 
positors and his pressmen with the 
story of his strange adventure in 
Paris. A copy of his first edition has 
just been sold at auction in Lon- 
don, going for £22,000. It belonged 
to C. W. Dyson Perrins, of Malvern, 
England. The paper is just as white 
and the ink just as black as when 
Charles VII bought his copy. Only 
forty-one copies are in existence. 
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WANTS WAX EMBOSSING FORCE 

We have been using a wax force for 
ten or more years which we find most 
convenient for our particular kind of 
work. We have been unable to get a 
fresh supply and wonder if you can help 
us locate the source. 

We recall the wax forces in use 
some years ago which were softened 
with the flame of the blowtorch or 
other convenient heating element. 
There were two well known makes. 
On inquiry at the office of the prin- 
cipal purveyors of these items we 
were informed that they were no 
longer on their list but possibly be- 
cause presently unobtainable. 

Meanwhile, since you prefer this 
type of force for your work, we sug- 
gest that you employ a discarded 
phonograph record, which is supe- 
rior to any other plastic. The record 
or piece of one is used in exactly 
the same way as the wax force you 
had used, softened by heat, quickly 
run on impression and allowed to 
stand until cold, a piece of oiled 
glazed onionskin tissue having first 
been interposed between female die 
and force or male die. 


BUFFUM AUTOMATIC CARD PRESS 
Please tell me where to get in touch 
with former manufacturers of Buffum 
automatic and information with which 
I can secure patent information on this 
press. I might be interested in redesign- 
ing and making it or something similar. 
In the first decade of the present 
century, a number of fcreign-made 
presses either were introduced or 
copied in this country. Some have 
been improved and remain, others 
have gone with the years. As we re- 
call, the Buffum was a take-off of a 
French machine. It reached quite a 
sale but the new automatic platen 
presses at the start of the second 
decade of the century outmoded the 
Buffum. It seems to us that it fed 
from the bottom of the pile and so 
unless the cards all were truly flat, 
the feeding was not continuous and 
Sure, and was the cause of many 
headaches for the operator. The last 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


manufacturer of the Buffum that 
we are able to remember, and this 
was some years ago, was located in 
Louisiana, Missouri. 


"LEG BAND FOR FOWL 


Enclosed is a leg band for fowl. Our 
customer would like the numbers and 
color background printed in rolls either 
on card or plastic. They will make up 
the bands but want to know where they 
can get them printed. 

It is a pleasure to recommend a 
firm specializing in this work. You 
might ask your customer if he is 
aware that there is an automatic 
machine available for putting the 
metal edges on these leg bands. 





AN IDEA FROM AN I-P READER 
Overcoming 


Mottling 











Probably the greatest trouble in the press- 
room of a plant the size of ours is getting 
ink suited to the paper, as we run so many 
different kinds and weights that it is im- 
possible to get ink for each. We work very 
closely with a couple of ink companies and 
have, we believe, with their cooperation 
successfully solved this problem. When we 
have large areas of solid tints or light col- 
ors, we formerly had a great deal of trou- 
ble with mottling. To overcome this, we had 
one of our ink companies make us what we 
call an opacity white which is nothing more 
than titanium ground in varnish; as much 
titanium as the varnish will hold. We mix 
our tints from this base, using up to 50 per 
cent of it together with a stock tint base. 
Of course this makes an opaque color and 
must be run first, but it certainly eliminates 
all possibility of mottling. This white can- 
not be run by itself as there is not enough 
varnish in the mixture, so it should be han- 
dled by someone who has had this proce- 
dure explained to him. On the offset press 
a mixture of up to 20 per cent of opacity 
white may be used. 

Carl S. Kinney 
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COPPERPLATE LETTERHEAD 

We would like to have information on 
the machine on which your letterhead 
design in black and red was printed. 
Also we need weather-proof rollers, let- 
terpress and offset. The temperature 
here (the Satari district, India) rises as 
high as 110 to 114 in the hot season and 
goes down to 70 or less in the cold sea- 
son. In the hot season the rollers be- 
come too soft and printing sometimes 
is not possible. In the cold season they 
become too hard and cannot be used 
unless exposed to heat for some time. 
We are at present using composition 
rollers and printing can be done with 
satisfactory results only in the rainy 
season. We are in search of rollers that 
will give the best printing in all seasons 
without being affected by hot, cold, or 
damp climate. 

The letterhead was produced from 
copperplate engravings on a cop- 
perplate printing press. This is a 
division of letterpress which, like 
steel die printing and engraving— 
another division of letterpress, re- 
quires the use of a special press and 
other equipment and supplies. 

American roller makers can sup- 
ply the rollers which will meet your 
requirements. 


RELIGIOUS MEDALS SPECIALTY 

Enclosed you will find a sample of a 
religious medal that is made in your 
country in which I am very much in- 
terested. These medals I bought in Mex- 
ico but now I am unable to obtain any 
more so I need your help. I would like 
the address of the manufacturer. 

This medal is a reproduction of 
the well known “Holy Nativity,” and 
is blind embossed in high relief on 
half-fine gold paper. The leading 
supplier in one metropolitan city 
whose church-going population is 
fully half Catholic advises that he 
has never seen a medal as large as 
this (slightly larger than a silver 
dollar). The largest he had seen is 
only half as large, the “Sacred 
Heart” medal. 

So we are not too sure that the 
“Holy Nativity” was made in this 
country. This specialty is produced 
on a roll-feed press which prints in 
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colors if wanted, embosses and die- 
cuts in a single operation. We are 
referring you to a large producer of 
embossed seals with this equipment. 
The half-fine gold paper has been 
imported from Europe and the sup- 
ply has temporarily been cut off. 


FOLDING STRIP CARBON SETS 

A considerable portion of our busi- 
ness consists of financial forms for the 
brokerage and banking houses. A lot of 
these forms consist of strip carbon sets, 
some of which have to be folded. We 
have had to do all this folding by hand, 
which is very costly. We have not been 
able to accomplish it on a folding ma- 
chine because of the carbon back. Are 
there any means of folding strip car- 
bon forms mechanically? 

There is equipment for folding 
roll-feed carbonized paper. For short 
runs Off flatbed presses, it is cus- 
tomary to locate under-type-high 
perforating rules in the forms. These 
rules score the sheets so that they 
are more easily folded by hand and 
smearing thus minimized. For ma- 
chine folding of sheet-feed products 
consult the makers of high-speed 
folders and inkmakers specializing 
in carbonizing inks. 


GUMMED TAPE PRESS 

In your January issue you mentioned 
a reconverted multigraph for printing 
gummed tape. Please give particulars. 

There are tape presses on the 
market of similar construction to 
the office machine but designed for 
printing only strips at high speed. 
Some tape printers buy old office 
machines and convert them to tape 
presses in their shops. 


STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 

One of our customers has asked us for 
a steel-plate engraving-printing plant 
for printing letterheads and other pieces. 
Will you give us the addresses of firms 
who make this machinery? 

Choice of several makes of presses 
in a range of sizes are available and 
automatic roll feed can be supplied 
for long runs. All of the equipment 
and supplies, including drying ovens 
and special inks, manufactured in 
this country are conceded to be the 
world’s best. 


PRESS FOR LARGE CONTRACT 
We are figuring on a large contract 
that requires a rotary or similar press 
that will handle the high quality color 
printing as well as black and white. 
Will you give us some information? 
The best equipment depends on 
the kind of work to be done so we 
are sending a list of manufacturers 
of both sheet-feed and roll-feed ro- 
tary presses. A “similar press” that 
will handle high quality printing is 
the two-color flatbed cylinder. 
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HEIGHT FOR PAPER BOARD 

I have searched the files of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for some amplifying re- 
marks on plate height for printing on 
paper board .016 to .030 thick. There 
seems to be little information on the 
subject. What is your theory for print- 
ing solid forms on a two-color press 
where squeezes of up to 50 per cent of 
board thickness are necessary to obtain 
good impressions? 

While especially applicable to this 
specialty, the discussion that now 
opens applies to all the large solid 
forms on flatbed cylinder presses. 

Paper board is made to sell at an 
economical price. To put it mildly, 
its surface and body could be better 
and it has too much cushion by far. 
Not so much attention was given 
the matter in the old days but now 
when the carton industry is one of 
the prime branches of printing and 
paper board is coated to take four- 
color process prints, the subject 
compels increasing attention. 

The crux of the problem is the 
comparative soitness and thickness 
of paper board. The effects of this 
abnormal cushion can be coped 
with only by holding every other 
layer of the materials between the 
bed of the press and the metal of 
the printing surface of the cylinder 
at maximum hardness. 

The first approach was to in- 
crease the height of the compara- 
tively harder form. Patent metal 
base .960-inch high was crowned 
with extra-thick electros until the 
form was .924. In order to use such 
a high form the bed bearers were 
raised to .920. While this makeshift 
is helpful, it became more effective 
later on when the precision electros 
were introduced. 

The practice of nickel-facing 
electros and zincs which increased 
the hardness of the surface of the 
plate probably suggested the heat 
hardening process now used to 
harden the metal supporting body 
of electros and also to harden the 
stereos. Previously, before the heat 
hardening, electro metal of a for- 
mula to increase its hardness had 
been tried but heat hardening has 
been found more effective. (Zincs 
were nickeled for another reason 
also: An ink containing the pig- 
ment zine white cannot be used on 
zinc plates because of the electrical 
repulsion of likes which results in a 
dirty ink. When titanium white pig- 
ment came, it could be substituted 
for zinc white and nickeling was 
no longer necessary for this par- 
ticular purpose.) 

Until heat hardening was used, 
the electro and stereo metal was 
mashed under heavy impression, 











spreading into the grooves of patent 
metal base. Under this action, the 
fine lettering in the reverse plates 
would gradually lose in definition 
and close up into a solid. Any hard 
lumps in the surface of the paper 
board would dent the surface of the 
plate deeply. 

The last step to date, in decreas- 
ing the comparative softness of 
layers of materials between bed and 
cylinder of the press, is the use of 
11-point bakelite for drawsheet over 
minimum makeready, and a hard 
packing. 

One important requirement in 
printing on paper board is that it 
should be well seasoned, and never 
run while “green.” 

If stereos are to be used, these are 
heat-hardened and _ nickel-faced 
for durability. For details of the 
latest developments in duplicate 
plate making consult your electro- 
typer. He will be glad to help. 


SCREEN NOT SUITED TO PAPER 

The enclosure shows two pictures as 
printed in our weekly newspaper. You 
will notice the black line on one edge 
of one cut and the filling in the high- 
lights on both cuts. This paper was run 
with a soft packing of book paper and 
one drawsheet over a permanent pack- 
ing of manila drawsheets on a cylinder 
press. What’s our trouble? 

The first requirement of halftone 
printing is that the screen suits the 
surface of the paper. Your cuts are 
screened too fine for use on news- 
print without troublesome filling. 

The print may be improved by re- 
lieving pressure on highlights by 
cutting out the overlay and then 
skiving the edges. 


COLORED FOIL 

We have an inquiry for colored tin- 
foil. We are wondering if you would 
know of some source from which we 
might obtain these items. 

Tinfoil is a term a bit loosely used 
for various metallic and metallic- 
laminated foils so be sure to submit 
samples of what you want when 
writing to the suppliers we have 
suggested. 


INDEX BOOKS 

From time to time we print various 
books that serve as alphabetical indexes 
for names. We are interested in se- 
curing a book or some information on 
indexing and the amount of space to 
allow each letter of the alphabet. We 
are interested in only the first letter of 
the name and shall appreciate your 
giving us any information that you may 
have available. 

If we understand your request, 
you are in search of some method 
of predetermining how many pages 
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to allow under each letter of the 
alphabet in books of indexing of 
names in larger books, many of 
which are not indexed. We know of 
no book covering the subject but in- 
quiry of a public library will tell 
whether such a book is available. 

The simplest way to follow is to 
pattern your index book on a sim- 
ilar one already produced. However, 
it must be in the same field. You 
do not state what kind of names, 
which cover a vast field. 

A telephone directory would be a 
fair guide for an index of surnames 
but it varies in different sections. 
Without going into the ramifica- 
tions of the subject you may see 
that an index book to be patterned 
on another in allowance of pages 
under each letter would have to be 
subject to the same conditions. 

Granting that such a pattern in- 
dex book is to be found, the pro- 
cedure would be count the number 
of pages in it (if the number is not 
printed) and then count the pages 
under each letter. Next count the 
number of names on each page. The 
result gives the number of names 
under each letter. Next take the 
number of names in a page of your 
proposed book and from then on 
your calculation is obvious, each 
letter would have under it propor- 
tionately the same number of 
names as in the pattern book. For 
example, if the pattern book con- 
tains 52,000 names and 2,000 are 
under A and your proposed book 
contains 26,000 names, 1,000 may be 
calculated under A, and so on. 





WORKUPS ON VERTICAL 

Enclosed are copies of a rule form 
run on a Vertical. For the past two 
weeks all forms put on either of our 
two Verticals containing rules or type 
running at right angles to the cylinder 
are causing nothing but trouble. The 
form enclosed is spaced out entirely 
with metal furniture with the excep- 
tion of the leads and slugs required to 
bring the form to even picas. You will 
notice that the rules on the gripper 
edge are punching through the paper. 
When sinkers are placed in the form to 
alleviate the trouble, trouble develops 
in another spot—either the type or rules 
get weak or punch in another spot. 
High-speed quoins were used to lock up 
the form but they were replaced with 
Hempel quoins to see if that would give 
any relief. Mammoth iron furniture 
was used to fill out the chase. The form 
was raised six points from the grippers 
to see if that would help matters. 

Nothing can take the place of 
thorough justification. While some 
forms not carefully spaced out get 
by without any trouble, others may 
cause considerable vexation because 
of slur, pull-out, or workup. It is not 
possible to lock up a form properly 
if a lead, slug, rule, reglet, line, or 
a piece of furniture is too long be- 
cause the long piece, either type, 
rule, or furniture, will hold pressure 
of quoins off shorter pieces. 

When rule forms are locked up, 
the squeeze must be kept off the 
ends of the rules by making the 
matter flanked by the rules longer 
than the rules. This cannot be cal- 
culated exactly on the galley in 
some forms but is tested by locking 
uv the form and then inserting an 





extra lead or two or even a nonpa- 
reil extra in the space between the 
rules so that after the final lockup, 
the ends of the rules are entirely 
clear of the squeeze exerted by the 
quoins. If this is not done, an arc 
or spring in form may result. 

After locking up with moderate 
squeeze, sound the form and if all 
units “lift,” place the form face 
down on a sheet of chipboard gently 
and then very carefully note if all 
units of the form are uniformly 
level on the foot or bottom, with a 
carpenter’s testing tool if necessary. 
The final lockup squeeze should be 
moderate. If excessive squeeze is 
needed for lift, justification is faulty 
and should be corrected. 

It is customary on cylinder presses 
for the pressman to unlock the form 
after he gets the chase on the bed 
of the press. After replaning down, 
he locks up the form to suit his own 
judgment. 

This procedure is not so conven- 
ient on platen presses and Verticals, 
although it is practicable and is 
sometimes done. Ordinarily the form 
goes on these presses as locked up 
on the stone. In some plants forms 
for these presses are locked in the 
composing room but are treated as 
if on a cylinder press when they get 
to a second stone in the pressroom 
whereon the pressman relocks after 
replaning and perhaps underlaying. 
At least the pressman should make 
sure that the form is snugly against 
the bed of a platen or vertical press 
before starting makeready. From 
these explanations you may see why 





 SLressroom of an 
Earlier Era 


“WiTHOUT doubt by far the most 
extensive and best equipped cyl- 
inder press room in the United 
States,” modestly announced the 
Rand McNally & Company book- 
let in 1879 which carried this en- 
graving. (Sections of the booklet 
were reproduced as an interesting 
and unusual Christmas greeting 
from that company.) Press on the 
right “prints a sheet larger than 
any fine printing press in the 
country, 42 by 58 inches, and was 
built expressly for colored map 
printing.” 

“Nearly all our cylinder presses 
have from four to eight rollers, 
and to this may be attributed the 
great superiority of all our press 
work, especially on colored print- 
ing,” reads the old brochure. 

The history of Rand McNally 
& Company demonstrates that 


brogressiveness always pays. pe 


CYLINDER PRESS ROOM. 
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the rumor arose that lockup trouble 
is caused by the Vertical. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
Pressmen know it is a grand press 
for its size and any lockup trouble 
must be looked for in some step 
prior te inserting the chase in this 
press. 

Some may want to know if the lo- 
cation of faulty justification may 
be found without sounding the form 
when slightly tilted on the stone. 
One way is to count the pieces of 
spacing material as in this form 
which consists of twenty-four rec- 
tangles of the same size, mostly hol- 
low and limited on four sides of 
each by rules. The other is to meas- 
ure the over-all dimensions of the 
form and thus discover where the 
spacing is too full. The edge of sheet 
opposite the end guide is folded over 
to align with the end guide edge of 
sheet and the edge opposite the 
gripper is folded over to align with 
the gripper edge of sheet. By hold- 
ing reverse side of sheet to light any 
slant of the edges of the form may 
be noted. These slants show where 
the form is scant or full and indicate 
justification amendment needed. 


VARIETIES OF COATED PAPERS 

Matte coated: Casein- or clay- 
coated paper made on a brushless 
coating machine, either brush or 
roll coater. 

Brush finished: Coated paper pol- 
ished by brushes. 

Plated: Coated paper, finished by 
cold rolls in a stack calender. For a 
very high finish the paper will be 
steamed before calendering. 

Friction glazed: A coated paper 
polished by heated rolls in friction 
calender, friction being produced by 
faster rotation of the steel polishing 
roll against the slower cotton roll. 

Mica: Paper finished with a coat- 
ing containing ground mica crystals 
yielding sparkle. 

Flint glazed: The high polish is 
obtained by rubbing flint stones 
across the sheet. 

Waterproof: Coated paper top- 
surfaced with casein or gums, or 
coated once with heavily-sized col- 
or, or mixed with waterproofing 
gums. 

Waterproof lacquers: Coated pap- 
ers, pyroxlin lacquered to produce 
an unmottled surface with either 
dull or glossy finish. 






Flock paper: Paper coated with 
varnish on which is sifted or blown 
finely powdered cotton, wool, rayon. 
or silk, known as velours. 


THERMOGRAPHIC INKS 

Enclosed you will find some samples 
of thermographed business cards. My 
problem is to get this finish to stay on. 
As it is now it can easily be scratched 
off. I have seen many samples of per- 
manency in embossing but I am unable 
to obtain it. I use standard powders, 
an oil-base thermographic ink, and 
electric heating elements. 

Thermographic inks and powders 
are a specialty and your.best re- 
course is to consult the makers. 


PRINTING AND DIE PRESS 

We are interested in obtaining infor- 
mation on a printing and die press, 
especially a roll-feed press; one that 
should be able to do the printing and 
die cutting of one-inch round and one- 
inch square labels in one continuous 
operation. . 

A number of presses are available 
for these and other operations con- 
tinuously. One prints in one or more 
colors, embosses and die cuts in one 
operation. 

















Mlarking out for leveling off 




















The process of marking out for level- 
ing off the impression can begin with 
underlaying plates or whatever cuts, 
wood mounts, there may be in the form. 
These can be taken care of before the 
form is made up, which is the best way, 
as this eliminates a lot of presswork 
time. On marking out the pressman 
wants his form to be inked up as near 
perfection as possible, so that he can 
determine what is required in the pro- 
cess of leveling off the particular job 
to be printed. One impression is just 
heavy enough so that the highest points 
are printing. Then one impression just 
about right, this is for examination and 
to determine what the form will re- 
quire. Then take one impression heavy 
enough to see the impression on the 
back of the sheet for mark out and 
leveling off. 

He will start marking out at the 
highest point, about a nonpareil inside 
at the spot, and keep marking around 
until he winds up where he started. 
Then he takes the next highest point 
and does the same thing, follows this 
point of printing around and winds up 
where he started. 

This marking out process can also 
be used on solids and halftones with 
one exception, you mark out from the 
face with a carbon sheet underneath 
the one you are marking on. This gives 
you a better picture of your work and 








By Joseph Kovec 


also you can see it better when patch- 
ing up or, as we say, filling in. This 
work is best done when the pressman 
takes his time and gets a good picture 
of what he is about to do. There are so 
many pressmen who just ‘“‘swoosh” 
thru this operation and when they want 
an okay they usually fail, as the job 
looks the part. 

There are so many varieties of jobs 
coming to the average commercial 
printing plant that the pressman has 
to use his head plenty if he wants to 
hold on to that position. Let’s get a 
load of this one: Form loaded with 
stereotype plates mounted on wood, 
some of the type in stereo is very fine 
and delicate, then there may be a lot 
of heavier face type in the same set-up; 
this will require a bit of good judg- 
ment by Mr. Pressman. He must not 
squeeze this matter with impression. If 
he does, the chances are the small fine 
type will be ruined, as the metal in 
stereos is soft and will not stand pres- 
sure to any extent. 

So we start with a kiss impression, 
and makeready from the face, build 
up to the highest printing point and 
you may or should get as good a job as 
the material and presswork will allow. 
One overlay may not do this as stereo- 








type is not verv level to start out with 
and you just have to sneak up on it to 
get the best results. A soft packing on 
the press would be the best bet with a 
very light impression, just enough to 
print and no more, and this style of 
makeready can be used on a lot of soft 
type matter and paper. 

On the jobs where you have a lot of 
beautiful halftones and color work, 
such as this monthly publication you 
have at hand, we would use a good 
hard packing for makeready, and we 
would not be a bit surprised if they did 
their work the same as we do it most 
anywhere in the USA, whether the 
stuff is plates or type on the flatbed 
cylinder letter type press. We just have 
to makeready with the present set-up. 

There are a few more things to be 
mentioned about the process of make- 
ready. A pressman likes a variety of 
press packing on hand so he can choose 
the proper one for those 57 varieties of 

rinting that he has to handle during 

is stay on this planet. He may want 
that all hard packing which he should 
use on the finer class of work and then 
on the lesser grade he will choose 2% 
soft, then the 14 soft, 24 hard, and all 
soft, and maybe a rubber blanket next 
to the cylinder for some of that par- 
ticular type of work which takes a tre- 
mendous amount of impression to print 
on that hard coarse sheet of paper. 
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) Officers and directors of Printing Industry of Wichita, Kansas. Seated, from left: R. D. Directors and officers of Time Incorporated on tour of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
© Resing, recording secretary; Mrs. C. L. Haden, treasurer; Arthur M. Miller, president; and Company are received by T. E. Donnelley (center), chairman of Donnelley 
| Frank Shaeffer, vice-president. Standing: Eric J. Deubner, secretary-manager; Otis E. Wells, board. From left: William Griffin, Roy Larsen, H. P. Zimmerman, Samuel 
| director; A. G. McCormick, Jr., ex-officio representative to PIA; Scott Moss, director; Meek, John Kingery, Robert Chambers, Mr. Donnelley, Al Church, David Brum- 
| Virgil Quick, director; and Gifford M. Booth, director. Director E. K. Duke not pictured baugh, Artemus Gates, Charles Stillman, Randall Poindexter, Maurice Moore 





» Representing employes of W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, Harold McGirr (left) and Daniel McVicker (right) look on as 
E Indiana, Vice-president Joel B. Ware (right) accepts a certifi- ; Walter E. Soderstrom presents certificate for long service to 
cate of award for safety record from R. E. Dalstrom, midwest CATAE to Joseph P. Smith, who is secretary of Typographers 
safety director of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company Association of New York and manager of bureau of NYEPA 








A. F. Lewis, honored at testimonial din- Edwin B. Hundley, manager of Buffalo President of General Print- 
ner by Printers Supplymen’s Guild of Gaylord Donnelley, executive vice-president of R. R. branch of American Type Founders Sales ing Ink Division of the Sun 
by Chicago. He helped originate its prede- Donnelley & Sons Company, at opening dinner of the Corporation, presided over open house Chemical Corporation, F. H. 
cessor group. Founder of Printing Trades Society of Typographic Arts’ twentieth annual exhi- at that office, attended by more than Farnsworth has devoted his 
Blue Books and Graphic Arts Monthly bition of Design in Chicago Printing at Art Institute thousand persons in printing business entire career to ink industry 


Winner of $500 first prize in eleventh 
annual IPI essay contest, David C. 
Dry, senior student at the Timken 
Vocational High School, Canton, Ohio 
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‘resident William H. Griffin of International Association of Don H. Taylor (left), executive vice-president of New York Employing 
Printing ouse Craftsmen (on left), visits Milwaukee-Racine Printers Association, and Daniel A. McVickers (right), president, with 
taftsmer club. J. L. Roser, Milwaukee, president of local Senator Irving M. Ives, who spoke before the association on the subject 
lub, is or right: Andrew B. Fries, Racine, Wisconsin, is center of labor legislation that would give management “‘a few additional rights” 
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Section devoted to timely items concerning men and events associated with printing. Copy must reach editor by twentieth of month preceding date of issue 


PIA BROADENS ACTIVITIES 

New activities of the Printing Indus- 
try of America have been indicated by 
an announcement of several committees 
to report to the forthcoming annual 
convention to be held at French Lick 
Springs, Indiana, September 22 to 25. 

One of the projects will be the pro- 
motion of the plan to sponsor legislation 
to authorize the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, D. C., to conduct 
research work in all branches of the 
graphic arts in cooperation with various 
groups which will be obliged to meet 
specified conditions. 

Frank Pfeiffer, of Reynolds and Reyn- 
olds, Dayton, Ohio, is chairman of the 
committee. Other members are William 
G. Albrecht, Jr., who is with Albrecht 
Company, Baltimore; V. Winfield Chal- 
lenger, of N. W. Ayer Company, Phila- 
delphia; Russell J. Hogan, of Blanchford 
Press, New York; Joseph M. Siegle, of 
Trade Bindery, Incorporated, New York; 
Bernard Snyder, of the American Type- 
setting Corporation, Chicago; Professor 
Stanley G. Hlasta, of the Department 
of Printing, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh; and F. E. Street, of 
Graphic Arts Association of Baltimore. 

Thomas P. Henry, Jr., of Thomas P. 
Henry Company, Detroit, heads the com- 
mittee on labor legislation. This com- 
mittee will express the sentiment of both 
the union employers section of the PIA 
and the master printer section which 
comprises printing establishments op- 
erating on an open-shop basis. Carl E. 
Dunnagan of the Inland Press, Chicago, 
and Allerton H. Jeffries, of the Jeffries 
Banknote Company, Los Angeles, are 
ex-officio members of this committee by 
reason of their being presidents of the 
closed and open-shop sections of PIA. 
Other members of the committee are 
Ross M. Blair, Smith Brothers Company, 
Pittsburgh; William S. Henson, William 
Henson Company, Dallas; and Clyde K. 
Murphy, Blackwell-Wielandy Company, 
St. Louis. 

William F,. Gutwein, McCall Corpora- 
tion, Dayton, Ohio, is chairman of the 
apprenticeship committee of the union 
employers section which will consider 
proposed apprenticeship agreements in 
local contracts binding employers and 
labor groups in matters pertaining to 
selection and training of apprentices. 
Serving with Mr. Gutwein on this com- 
mittee is Sampson R. Field, Publishers 
Printing Company, New York City. 

Proposed arbitration agreements con- 
tained in local contracts will be studied 
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in order to make suggestions to local 
negotiators by an arbitration committee 
of which Harry V. Duffy, of the Chilton 
Company, Philadelphia, is chairman. 
Mr. Field, who is also a member of 
the apprenticeship committee, has been 
named as a member of this committee 
which is part of the union employers 
section. 

The union employers section has also 
arranged for a public relations commit- 
tee headed by Sam B. Anson, of Cleve- 
land Shopping News, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and two committee members, Robert M. 
Frayn, of the Frayn Printing Company, 
Seattle, Washington, and Reuel D. Har- 
mon, of Webb Publishing Company, St. 
Paul. This committee is now considering 
how a program of public relations may 
be worked out nationally and locally, 
and the type of material that should be 
used in connection with it. 

On the other hand, the master printers 
section (open-shop) has named an edu- 
cation committee, with Lyman Jones, 
Laurence Press Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, as chairman, to consider the pos- 
sibility of developing employe training 
material for use in open-shop plants. 

The business management committee 
of PIA has as chairman Donald L. Boyd, 
of Standard Printing and Publishing 
Company; on the education committee 
the chairman is James J. Rudisill, of the 
company bearing his own name, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. The veterans com- 
mittee will be headed by Emil Miller of 
Edward Stern & Company, Philadelphia; 
the membership committee chairman, 
Clyde K. Murphy, St. Louis; and the 
finance committee by Richard Cham- 
berlin, of E. A. Merkle, Incorporated, 
Washington, D. C. 


WILL SELL PARTS OF FONTS 

A new method of merchandising by 
which printers may purchase parts of 
a font of type has been announced by 
American Type Founders Sales Corpo- 
ration. The new system provides for 
packaging type faces in caps and points, 
in lower case and points, and figures. 

“The basic price per pound is still 
relatively the same as that charged un- 
der the old font system” reads part of 
the announcement. 

The plan requires considerable time 
to work out in all its details, and the 
¢ghangeover from the old font system to 
the new packaging plan is more than 
an “overnight” operation, but several 
Class 1 type faces will soon be packed 
under the new method. 





GATAE HOLDS CONFERENCE 

Labor relations in the graphic arts 
were considered from several viewpoints 
by fifty-one employed secretary-manag- 
ers of the printers’ and lithographers’ 
organizations from many cities at the 
two-day session held by the Graphic 
Arts Trade Association Executives in 
New York City, March 28 and 29. 

Oscar Whitehouse, industrial labor re- 
lations counsel of the Printing Industry 
of America, Washington, D. C., reviewed 
negotiations and contracts affecting all 
the letterpress printers throughout the 
country, and expressed the opinion that 
printing costs have advanced so much 
that it is difficult to believe that costs 
can go any higher. 

Negotiations affecting lithographers of 
the United States were reviewed and 
explained by Daniel Arvan, counsel to 
the Metropolitan Lithographers Asso- 
ciation of New York. He described in 
detail the recent negotiations which re- 
sulted in a new contract with the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America. 

Factors which must be watched in ne- 
gotiations with labor organizations were 
described by Dr. Benjamin M. Werne, 
the labor relations counsel of the Book 
Manufacturers Institute, New York. 

Public relations was one of the sub- 
jects discussed by the executives in their 
round-table conference. Among speak- 
ers was Ellsworth Geist, public relations 
director of S. D. Warren Company. 

Cost accounting problems as related 
to the graphic arts were discussed with 
illustrative material by J. A. Kromberg, 
a certified public accountant of New 
York. He warned the executives that 
buyers of printing were becoming cost 
conscious because of increases in prices 
and were shopping around in efforts to 
get more for their printing money. He 
outlined one method of ascertaining 
hourly costs at various rates of produc- 
tivity of shop personnel and machines. 

Dennis A. Sweeney, secretary of the 
Indiana State Typothete, who has been 
and is chairman of the ratio committee 
of PIA which is responsible for produc- 
ing the annual composites and reports 
for the industry, spoke on that topic. 

Walter E. Soderstrom, the president of 
the GATAE, said it is an independent 
association affiliated with no particular 
trade association, and that it had been 
organized to exchange among the em- 
ployed executives their own experiences 
and observations, aided by informed 
personnel specializing in similar activi- 
ties in other industries. 
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BRACKETT PROTESTS INCREASES 
BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL GROUP 


@ Views oF the printers of the United 
States on the subject of the proposed 
increases of postal rates were presented 
to Congress by James R. Brackett, gen- 
eral manager of Printing Industry of 
America, at a recent hearing held by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. He pleaded with the con- 
gressmen to consider that the printing 
industry is based “historically on the 
unrestricted movement of printed mat- 
ter through the mails, and that it is de- 
pendent for its growth and prosperity 
on this unrestricted movement.” 

“Subsidized mail, within reason, may 
not be unsound if it promotes educa- 
tion, trade, and employment,” was one 
statement Mr. Brackett made. 

He predicted that the doubling of the 
rates for the postal and mailing cards 
would reduce their use by 75 per cent 
and that increase in second class ‘in- 
county’ rates will cause publishers and 
printers to re-examine this type of dis- 
tribution and doubtless result in some 
reduction. He also warned that the in- 
crease in second class rates, other than 
newspapers, of from one and one-half 
to two and one-half cents a pound, and 
the additional increase of one cent a 
pound for the advertising portion of 
the publications “would be a severe 
shock to the several thousand publish- 
ers of the small-run magazines whether 
the magazines are being operated for 
profit or not.” 

He protested against the increase of 
third class mail from one cent to one 
and one-half cents and said such added 
cost would reduce production of third 
class mail by 20 per cent, according to 
reports received from members. 

“Material prepared for the third class 
mail represents the bread and butter 
business of most commercial printers,” 
so argued Mr. Brackett. “We have esti- 
mated that as much as one-third of the 
dollar volume of printing is designed for 
distribution by third class mail.” 


He added that third class mailings 
are budgeted as part of advertising ex- 
pense by users and that it is “peculiarly 
the advertising medium of the small 
business men—the manufacturers and 
wholesalers—who must select prospects 
carefully.” He indicated that an increase 
in these rates would mean a reduction 
in press runs because of paring of mail- 
ing lists by advertisers. 

Mr. Brackett concluded by stating 
that it would be easy for the PIA to 
have the printers of the United States 
write letters and send their messages 
by phone and telegraph to members of 
Congress presenting views, but the as- 
sociation recognized that the congress- 
men are already burdened with the 
pressure of their legislative work and 
therefore printers have not conducted 
such a nation-wide campaign. 


WINNERS ANNOUNCED 

Fifteen winners have been announced 
in seven of the groups of contestants in 
the eighth annual competition of school 
newspapers and magazines produced by 
offset lithography that was sponsored by 
Lithographers National Association. The 
announcement was made in connection 
with the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation’s convention held at Columbia 
University, New York City, March 20. 
Judging was on a basis of skill in copy 
preparation, layout, use of illustrations, 
and ability to take advantage of the 
offset process. 


SALES MANAGER APPOINTED 

Owen E. Adams has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Print- 
ing Machinery Division of the Electric 
Boat Company, announces Stuart E. 
Arnett, sales manager. Mr. Owen was 
formerly advertising manager of Ben- 
sing Brothers & Deeney, Philadelphia 
ink manufacturer. 


w ww Ff 
Architect’s drawing of the new modern building 


that is now under construction for occupancy 
by the A. B. Hirschfeld Press, Denver, Colorado 








PUBLISH FINANCIAL STANDING IN 
THE TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 


Net worth of the International Typo- 
graphical Union is$7,103,206.50, according 
to a firm of certified public accountants 
whose report is published in the March 
issue of The Typographical Journal. The 
report is based upon condition of the 
finances as of November 20, 1946. The 
figure reported consists of the total of 
the following accounts: General fund, 
$403,982.05; mortuary fund, $2,399,840.25; 
pension fund, $4,288,366.90; and The 
Typographical Journal fund, $11,017.30. 

While an item was carried on the 
books under “special defense fund,” the 
certified public accountants reported: 
“This fund had no reserves at Novem- 
ber 20, 1946.” In the detailed report, the 
defense fund was shown to have had a 
balance of $189,485 six months previ- 
ously. This-was expended, plus $144,- 
306.03 borrowed from the mortuary fund. 

The larger items of expenditure for 
“strike benefits” and “special assistance” 
during the six months were shown to 
total the following amounts: Trenton, 
New Jersey, $106,824.86; Ottawa, On- 
tario, $13,132.05; at Hamilton, Ontario, 
$28,183.36; Winnepeg, Manitoba, $36,- 
984.24; Vancouver, British Columbia, 
$33,828.57; in Edmonton, Alberta, $22,- 
927.06; Springfield, Massachusetts, $14,- 
239.45; Beaumont, Texas, $7,414.46; St. 
Petersburg, Florida, $11,932.07; Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, $1,331.74. An extra 
item for strike benefits in Vancouver for 
mailers was shown to be $4,954.21. Thus 
the strike benefits and “special assist- 
ance” in connection with Canadian labor 
difficulties in the five cities listed totaled 
for six months, $140,009.49. 


NAME CONVENTION SPOT 

Members of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association will hold their an- 
nual convention at Saranac Inn, New 
York, June 3 to 6. The final day is de- 
voted to the annual golf tournament. 
Details of the program have not yet 
been announced. 








INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 

Publishers in nineteen countries have 
signed agreements with the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Company, New York 
City, to print and distribute editions of 
the international, multi-lingual maga- 
zine being planned by Crowell-Collier 
for circulation in thirty countries. 

Prominent in the planning stages of 
the venture for the past two years has 
been De Witt A. Patterson, former vice- 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen. As 
the general director of the international 
publication division of Crowell-Collier, 
he has visited many foreign countries to 
investigate the printing and publishing 
facilities for the contemplated maga- 
zine. Mr. Patterson is a member of the 
New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, a past president of the Chi- 
cago Club, and foreign representative 
of the International. 

It is expected that publishers in other 
countries will become associated with 
the cooperative venture before actual 
publication of the magazine has begun. 
That date will depend upon the avail- 
ability of paper in the various areas. 
Countries represented in the agreements 
already signed and the companies in- 
volved are: 

Argentina, S. A., Editorial Bell, Buenos 
Aires; Australia, the Consolidated Press, 
Limited, Sydney; Belgium, Guy Depiere 
& Jean Hennebert, Brussels; Brazil, Edi- 
tora Sombra Limitada, Rio de Janeiro; 
British West Indies, Trinidad Publish- 
ing Company, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; 
Chile, Empresa Editora Zig-Zag, San- 
tiago; China, the China Publishing Cor- 
poration, of Shanghai; Cuba, Editorial 
Carteles, S. A., Havana; Egypt, Al-Hilal, 
Cairo; Finland, Oy, Uusi Suomi, Hel- 
sinki; France, Le Parisien Libere, Paris; 
India, the Express Newspapers, Limited, 
Madras; Italy, Editoriale Domus S. A., 
Milan; Netherlands, De Internationale 
Pers, Amsterdam; Sweden, Albert Bon- 
nier Publishing House, of Stockholm; 
Switzerland, Clairex A. G., Zug; Union 
of South Africa, the Printing House, 
Limited; Johannesburg; United King- 
dom, Penguin Books, Limited. 

Positives of editorial and advertising 
pages will be prepared in this country, 
then sent to foreign plants for printing 
by whatever process is available—li- 
thography, gravure, or letterpress. 


ANNOUNCE STAFF CHANGES 

Robert G. Marquardt has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of do- 
mestic sales of American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, announces Edward G. Williams, 
president. He succeeds C. D. Proctor, 
who has been on leave of absence be- 
cause of ill health, and who will assume 
the duties of sales promotion manager 
when he returns. 

Mr. Marquardt has been manager of 
the company’s Cincinnati branch since 
1943. Prior to joining ATF in 1934, he 
was associated with a Chicago publisher 
and a printing firm in Cleveland. 

E. A. Damon, formerly in charge of 
type merchandising and miscellaneous 
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machinery sales, has been named the 
assistant manager of domestic sales by 
Mr. Marquardt. He is a member of the 
family which formerly owned and oper- 
ated the Damon Type Foundry, later 
merged with ATF. 

Louis A. Croplis, who was assistant 
foreign sales manager, will succeed Mr. 
Marquardt as manager of the Cincin- 
nati branch. Louis E. Plenninger, vice- 
president in charge of foreign sales, has 
named Alfred Heydenreich as his as- 
sistant, to succeed Mr. Croplis. 


CONVENTION 

Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga Springs, 
New York, August 31 and September 1, 
2, and 3, are the place and time of the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. The Albany club will 
be host. It is believed that attendance 
will be increased because the dates 
include a national holiday. 


BECOMES ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Russell McLean has been named the 
advertising manager of A. E. Nettleton 
Company, Syracuse, New York. He had 
been connected with W. H. H. Cham- 
berlin, Incorporated. He will continue 
as an instructor in graphic arts at the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Syracuse. 


; 
Here are the answers to the quiz on page 60. How 
well did you remember the information which you 


have read from time to time in previous issues of this 
magazine or have seen elsewhere? 


1. It is being done now. A Manhaitan 
subway entrance machine is vending 
popular books. 

2. Paper. The per capita consumption of 
paper is exceeded only by water and 
milk. 

. Matching inks, making mechanical 
overlays, checking the drying quali- 
ties of inks, and positioning of ele- 
ments locked up. 

. Quadrat, a larger “space” used in 
type composition. 

. An em is the square of the type body 
of any size. If a measure is ordered 
12 “ems” and type is 10-point, it might 
mean 12 ems of ten point, or 120 
points, or ten picas. The term “12 
ems wide” might better be said “12 
picas wide.” A pica always equals 12 
points; an em might be anything! 

6. Wire side. Because the wire side, 
being slightly rougher, is harder to 
print. Backing up on the felt side will 
give a more uniform job. 

. Knife or roller (or buckle). The knife 
folder is timed. 

8. True. The “draw” changes the dimen- 

sion of the paper when it is cut. 

9. Cotton, linen, esparto, straw, hemp, 
manila, and jute. 


By R. Randolph Karch 
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CUNEO ANNUAL REPORT 

In his annual report to stockholders 
of the Cuneo Press, Incorporated, John 
F. Cuneo, president, announced consoli- 
dated net profit of $2,752,113 for 1946. 

Mr. Cuneo also announced: “Your 
company extended its contract for the 
printing of Good Housekeeping and of 
Cosmopolitan magazines until 1959— 
this contract will involve the expendi- 
ture of approximately $2,500,000 in new 
equipment. We also extended our con- 
tract for the printing of the American 
Home magazine until 1954. Contracts 
for the printing of the eastern editions 
of Time and Life magazines have also 
been extended. The contracts for the 
printing of Harper’s Bazaar and House 
Beautiful and Junior Bazaar were also 
extended until 1954.... 

“At our Chicago plant a modern 
paper warehouse is under construction 
which will reduce the cost of handling 
materials. The Chicago plant has also 
added approximately 75,000 square feet 
of space to increase its rotogravure de- 
partment facilities. 

“The Philadelphia plant is increasing 
its facilities by adding a building of 
approximately 50,000 square feet for the 
installation of new high-speed presses. 

“While labor costs increased materi- 
ally during the year the company did 
not have any strikes that materially in- 
terferred with production. 

“The profits for the first quarter of 
1947 are satisfactory.” 


HAS UNUSUAL EXHIBIT 

The Comet Press, a New York City 
printing firm which specializes in the 
planning and printing of school year- 
books and magazines, played a stellar 
role at the recent Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association convention at Colum- 
bia University, which was attended by 
3,800 student and teacher delegates 
from all parts of the country. 

The company had a special exhibit 
which showed the various steps of year- 
book making from planning to press- 
work and binding. Many publications 
produced by Comet were on display in 
this exhibit. Comet also conducted a 
clinic where student editors with books 
which needed “doctoring” could come 
for advice, and five members of the 
company’s staff spoke at the convention 
sessions upon mechanical and creative 
phases of yearbook production. 

In the annual award competition, the 
three top medalist awards for literary- 
art magazines went to publications pro- 
duced by Comet, and six of the ten 
first prizes were awarded to magazines 
planned and produced by the company. 
Awards in the yearbook classification 
will be announced in the fall. 


LINWEAVE MERCHANTS MEET 

Paper merchants comprising the Lin- 
weave merchants advisory and merchan- 
dising committees, held their annual 
meetings in New York City, March 28 
and 29. They elected E. L. Walters of 
Western Newspaper Union, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee, and J. D. Williams of D. L. Ward 
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Company, Philadelphia, chairman of the 
merchandising committee. 

Miss Madelon Mason, a professional 
model whose photograph is being used 
in connection with current advertising 
of the Linweave organization, appeared 
in person at the meeting of the mer- 
chants. Details of the current year’s ad- 
vertising program were explained to the 
merchants under the leadership of T. H. 
Chambers, Linweave manager. 

E. V. Johnson, president and general 
manager of the United States Envelope 
Company, with which company the Lin- 
weave organization is affiliated, gave the 
principal address at the session at which 
the operating end of the business was 
being considered. He spoke of the gen- 
eral condition of the paper industry and 


Plant owners and executives at conference sponsored by the Graphic Arts Association of Mil 


reviewed new Linweave items and pack- 
aging. He was followed by Mr. Cham- 
bers, who spoke specifically about the 
increase in sales during 1946 over the 
volume of 1945. He announced that a 
new swatch book, showing new Lin- 
weave items and including the current 
paper lines, has been released. 


ESTABLISHES MEMORIAL 

Mrs. Jennie H. Sinclair, widow of 
Francis McDonald Sinclair, founder and 
former president of the Sinclair and 
Valentine Company, has established a 
printing ink fellowship for research pur- 
poses at the Institute of Research at 
Lehigh University at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, as a memorial to her husband. 
The research work is to be done under 
the name of the National Printing Ink 
Research Institute. 

Mr. Sinclair established the Sinclair 
and Valentine Company in 1890 in New 
York City. He died in 1918, having 
become at that time one of the lead- 
ing printing ink manufacturers in the 
country. 


WISCONSIN PLANT OWNERS AND EXECUTIVES 
MEET AT SECOND GRAPHIC ARTS CONFERENCE 


@ MANAGEMENT problems connected with 
the operation of a printing business 
were discussed from different viewpoints 
at the second annual graphic arts con- 
ference attended by more than 250 
owners of plants and top executives un- 
der the joint auspices of the Graphic 
Arts Association of Milwaukee and the 
University of Wisconsin School of Com- 
merce on March 29. Arthur A. Wetzel, 
pzesident of the association, welcomed 
the members and visitors. 

Fay H. Elwell, dean of the University 
of Wisconsin School of Commerce, ex- 


because of the failure to recruit young- 
sters in the industry. He proposed that 
more attention be given to the appren- 
ticeship problem by employers. He re- 
minded them that no apprentices had 
been trained during the recent war and 
not enough are now in training to pro- 
vide for replacement of the men who will 
drop out of the industry by death and 
other causes during the next five years. 

Planning work and working a plan 
were stressed by Sam Weil, the treasurer 
and production supervisor of the Keller- 
Crescent Company, Evansville, Indiana. 


in School of Commerce 





plained the public relations policy of 
the school and said that its participa- 
tion in the conference was expressive of 
its codperation with industry. 

Selecting and training the personnel 
was discussed from two angles—one ex- 
pressed by Dr. Robert N. McMurry, Chi- 
cago, a personnel and industrial rela- 
tions counselor, and the other by L. F. 
Oswald, treasurer, E. F. Schmidt Print- 
ing Company, chairman of Milwaukee 
lithographers’ apprentice committee. 

Dr. McMurry recommended that the 
printers should set up a merit rating 
system for evaluating abilities of em- 
ployes based upon quality and quantity 
of work produced, absenteeism, and the 
other factors. He suggested that certain 
standards should also be set up to guide 
the printers in selecting personnel. One 
guiding principle concerning the present 
employes was the question: “Knowing 
what you do about an employe, would 
you hire him again?” 

Mr. Oswald warned management of 
printing plants that the average age of 
workers in the graphic arts is increasing 


and the Uni 


ity of Wi 


He suggested using a budget control 
system and observed that a man has a 
better chance of arriving at his destina- 
tion if he starts out with a definite idea 
of where he wants to go. 

Another guest speaker from an out- 
side state was W. D. Molitor, director 
of sales for Edward Stern & Company, 
Philadelphia, who spoke on “Selling— 
It’s Here Again.” 

“Printing salesmen should study their 
customers’ needs and their markets in 
order to help them in producing their 
sales literature,” said Mr. Molitor. “They 
should be given a course of training in 
salesmanship to get them out of the 
class of order-takers.” 

Mr. Molitor also advocated a stricter 
censorship being maintained by printers 
in general. 

W. L. Liggett, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wisconsin Cuneo 
Press, Milwaukee, spoke on “The By- 
Products of a Cost System,” suggesting 
that intelligent salesmanship is one of 
the by-products. Without knowing ac- 
curate costs of doing particular kinds of 
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work and specific jobs for customers, he 
said that salesmen cannot discriminate 
between profitable and non-profitable 
customers. 

“Cost figures should not only show 
us which customers are profitable, but 
should also show which salesmen bring 
in the most profitable business,” said 
Mr. Liggett. 

Financing of printing businesses was 
discussed by Rex Reeder, the executive 
vice-president of the Marine National 
Exchange Bank, Milwaukee, who spoke 
on “The Printer and His Banker.” He 
advised printers to get acquainted with 
their bankers before they discovered 
that they needed money to finance par- 
ticular projects. He also suggested that 
bankers have means of acquiring knowl- 
edge about business affairs and printers 
should avail themselves of such and 
other benefits by making contacts with 
them. He advised his audience to avoid 
loans at present based on capital assets 
because of changing conditions. 

Good housekeeping, as applied to op- 
eration of printing plants, will reduce 
accidents, so Dr. Russell E. Moberly, di- 
rector of the Industrial Management 
Institute of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, suggested in his address. He quoted 
accident statistics and indicated that 
many are avoidable. 


REPORT $31,000,000 BACKLOG 

Unfilled orders for presses and other 
equipment manufactured by R. Hoe & 
Company reach a total of $31,000,000, 
according to a statement by Joseph L. 
Auer, president of the company, to the 
stockholders at their annual meeting, 
April 8. The orders include one for six 
combination monotone and color roto- 
gravure presses and three multicolor 
typographic presses whose cost will ag- 
gregate $3,100,000, for delivery to R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, 
within two or three years. 

Deliveries of presses during the past 
six months have included two magazine 
presses for Time. Incorporated; and two 
magazine presses for Conde Nast Pub- 
lications, Incorporated; three newspa- 
per units for Honolulu Star-Bulletin; 
two newspaper units for the Atlanta 
(Georgia) Constitution, and the three 
magazine presses for R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company. 

Mr. Auer reported that 60 per cent 
of the company’s foundry output has 
been allotted to the company’s press 
division and the remainder allotted to 
“a small number of well established 
outside customers.” Its saw division is 
now operating at full capacity, so Mr. 
Auer has reported. 


EVANSVILLE PRINTER HONORED 

A. A. Brentano, the president of the 
Keller-Crescent Printing Company, of 
Evansville, Indiana, was honored by re- 
ceiving the Rotary Club’s civic award 
for the year 1946 at the meeting of the 
club on March 18. The award was made 
because of Mr. Brentano’s outstanding 
activities in connection with the promo- 
tion of United States bond campaigns 
and other civic projects. 
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STATE PRINTING AIDE RESIGNS 

John L. Winchester, one of the best 
known printing figures in Albany, New 
York, has resigned from the staff of the 
Williams Press in that city to join 
Goodenow Printing in Utica. Mr. Win- 
chester has been the chief printing aide 
to New York State since 1928 and has 
handled all legislative printing and much 
of the work of state departments. He 
personally supervised every detail of the 
problems involved in getting out exec- 
utive budgets, millions of bills, and in- 
numerable reports. He will be succeeded 
in the state printing at Albany by his 
brother, Luther Winchester. 


SEATTLE'S “BEN FRANKLIN BED" 

For more than a quarter of a century 
the Printing Industry of Seattle, Incor- 
porated, has been maintaining a “Ben 
Franklin Bed” at Seattle’s Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital. 

Even though endowing a “name” bed 
costs $250 annually, the contribution of 
the group has always exceeded that 
amount, reaching a new high this year 


when a check for $659 was turned over 
to the hospital on behalf of the crippled 
children. 

Those -who made the presentation 
were Roger A. Jensen, chairman of the 
committee charged with maintenance 
of the Ben Franklin Bed; Bert Swezea, 
Charles L. Bushell, and George Handly. 


NAME EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR 

Roberts and Porter, Incorporated, of 
Chicago, has been named the exclusive 
distributor of Aquastop M-V-Bar. This 
product, manufactured by Protective 
Coatings Corporation, is designed to 
protect moisture content of paper while 
in storage in printing plants. 

The Roberts and Porter organization 
has sales offices in New York City, Bos- 
ton, and Detroit, in addition to Chicago. 
Agents will be appointed in other cities 
both in this country and Canada to 
market the new protective covering. 

Various technical features of Aquastop 
M-V-Bar were described and pictured 
in the What’s New department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for December, 1946. 
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"In the Days That Wuz''—The Efficient Tourist 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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ADDS A NEW PROFIT ITEM TO YOUR BILLING! 


ee YOU print, we Lamcote, you invoice the job! Lamcote’s flexible, transparent 


or coating — but a 
tough, lustrous, trans- 
parent film of plastic cote has hundreds of uses for beautiful long-life displays, die-cut novelties, 
applied by our ex- catalog covers, menus, brochures, flat folding and window type boxes, etc. 
clusive process to the Lamcote sells more printing! 

surface of paper, 


cardboard, fabric, or WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLES 


other material. x 2 
Or send flat sheets which we will promptly Lamcote and return to you 


protection enriches every type of printing, adds sleek glistening elegance. 
Lamcote resists soil and moisture, withstands long use, rough handling. Lam- 
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GOING AT IT HAMMER AND TONGS 


Never has the demand for paper and paper- 
board been so great. 1946 production shat- 
tered all records. Yet this year’s schedules call 
for a 10% increase. 

It is a huge task that the paper industry 
faces—a task that is complicated by a scarcity 
of raw materials. International’s organization 
is putting forth every effort— with woodsmen, 
millmen, salesmen and distributors all cooper- 


ating to meet the unprecedented demand. 
International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL 


PAPERS 4. Aziz 
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% HOW OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY SERVES INDUSTRY 
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Shrewd businessmen regard their letterheads as being much 
more than a staple printing need for their business. Letter- 
heads can be star salesmen... express dignity... have point- 
of-sale impact. They are frequently a company’s main contact 
with customers. That’s why you’ll find most men willing to 
pay a little more for high-quality work. 

Smart design, striking use of color, fine bond, and the 
value of an outstanding reproduction job are marks of quality 
that make letterheads tell, sell and create better impressions. 
It’s a spot in which offset lithography stretches dollars farther. 
For instance, a lithographer is accustomed to running a whole 
series of matching forms at the same time. . . letterheads, 
statements, invoices ... with savings in plate costs and press 
time and with greater color uniformity. Extremely fine line 
and halftone detail are possible. 

For owners of the Harris 17x22”, single-color offset press, 
letterheads can be a full-time specialty or profitable fill-in 
job. Speedy, positive controls give the exacting color register 
required for letters—four form rollers make the inking system 
unique among small offset presses. In combination shops and 
small offset shops the 17x22” does the lion’s share of work. 
Large plants find it a most efficient stand-by unit. 


You'll be delighted with samples of work on the 17 x 22 
shown in a new 24-page, 4-color book. Send for it today. 
Ask for “Why Offset Lithography ts On the March”. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


HARRIS PRESSES - SEYBOLD CUTTERS - OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 


Harris-Seybold Company + General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
















apers 
NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 
oO. 

ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Graham Paper Co.; 

Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

ANDERCOOK CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Commercial Paper 

PREMAKERENY EQUIEN Corp.: General Paper Co.; Seaboard Paper Co.; 











Zellerbach. 
COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co 
2. of C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stan- 
ord. 
FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 
glade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; “Tampa 
Paper Co. « 
GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 
Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 
ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Blunden- Lyon Paper Co.; ree? Paper Co.; Dwight 
Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper : Marquette Paper 
Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James Whit e. 
IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co:; Crescent 
Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co. 
IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 
KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 
ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 
MD.: Antietam oa es Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.; O. | Warner & Co. 
MASS.: Bulkley, herds = Co. Inc.; Pee: Dearden; 
Carter, Rice "Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century 
Paper Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; Mill Brand Papers; 
Paper House of N. E 
MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 
ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; 
Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union 
Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The 
John Leslie Paper Co. 
MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 
tral States Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine 
Papers, Inc.; Web@ Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
MONT.: Cesnaaier Paper Co.; The John Leslie Pa- 
per Co 
NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 
N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; neg Pop er Co.: 
Lathrop Paper Co.; Lewmar ‘Paper Co.; Linde; 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 

bout NEW YORK CITY: - P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & 
gull inf jormation pi Co., Inc.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.: Forest Paper Co.; 
ook Pro’ 
















































SPECIFICATIONS 







S Sixe.......0+ 13"x 32” send vs J. & F. B. Garrett; Reese & Low; Lathrop, Paper Co.; 
Sheet..12%4"x 27” Please ry Vandere J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & So arquerdt & 
. Co.: Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A W. Pohl- 





Form. .124%2"x 25” the 
: man; Reinhold-Gould, inc.: Schlosser — Corp.; 
mov eel 6"x 36" Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Witlmann 
Sy Paper Co. 
NEW YORK: Fine Papers pe Franktin-Cowan; J. & 
F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 
OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 
Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 
The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan F Paper Co.; 
Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 
OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 
ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zellerbach, 
PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A, Har- 
LINCOLN- GEORGE tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
WASHINGTON Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting- Patterson 


SLAVES TOUGH TEMPER | DIES cos R ate gh da tates Furlong. 


| UNFAIL INGLY DUTWEAR ANY OTHERS R. I.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. 
$. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 


RicHARDS- 
FREES SLAVING , ( Y é ‘4 TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper 
PRINTERS FROM vi ; ; FATHER OF Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; South- 
PROFITLESS PRINTING «== Gatiin { to 6 Catala ak Rise nae STEEL RULE land Paper Co. 

; 5, : : 2 DIES FOR 

EE ARN TO SERIO Ee aE EN YOUR ead CUT-OUTS TEX.: Carpenter baper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 

1B : Clampitt Paper Co. 
13 ~~ Rh UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 


‘utes seur 4mm ‘ 
8 VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper fo; o 





































> \_ SCALLOP OR OECKLE EDGING 


a) 
comin ante SRE TABS 28 Dominion Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; 
JARI oat 6 = a . —_ Wilson. . ‘ 


Speed rx up “ANYSIZE SLOTS ANY SIZE WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 
of Wash.; Zellerbach. 












ASK FOR DIE-COT CATALOG OF OUR COMPLETE LINE OF SAW-TRIMMERS, WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 


Co.; Woelz Bros. 


ROUTERS, MORTISERS — MULTIFORM, DO-MORE, CLIPPER ELECTROMATIC 
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not yet — that you'll be able to enroll all you need. 
Your Mead Merchant will keep you posted. He 
knows that all the resources and resourcefulness of 
“Paper Makers to America” are concentrated on the 
job of meeting the expanded needs of all expanding 
markets for “the best buy in paper today.” 


If you know your readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic, you 
will identify the three R’s. We'll have to tell you, 
though, that each B stands for one billion dollars, 
and that 1214 is the number of B’s to be spent by 
the nation’s schools during the next 10 years for vir- 
tually every product that is manufactured or grown. 

Schools, in short, must be included among Amer- 
ica’s expanding markets . . . and now, obviously, is 
the time for all good business men to go back to 
school. ; 

You can teach a pretty lesson in printed salesman- 
ship with Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, 


and Wheelwright lines, but we can’t promise you — 





* & & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text 
and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


pape rs 


b 





The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17-Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins. and Wheelwright Papers - Philadelphia- Boston -Chicago-Dayton 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
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The tough 


renewable surfaces===""77"™— 


and soft resilient 
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base are cured 
together to form 
one inseparable 
compound 


$s 
ore DAYCO a 
a mean better 44° ; 
printing ot — nee ' 
poliers are around prove Dayton’s special patented process cures together the 
ponerse at a kiss touch “green” rubber compounds of the renewable surface 
ro minirny and the ends of the softer, more resilient base so that 
you obtain all the economies of a renewable surface 
roller plus finest roller protection. This Dayco can be 
resurfaced time and again with a special, long-wearing 
surface for just the kind of ink you want to use, with 
the exact resilience you need to obtain perfect half tone 
or solid reproductions. 

Listed in the panel at the left, are other reasons why 
Dayco Rollers will help protect your reputation as a 
top-quality printer and, at the same time, help you 
lower production costs. A Dayco Roller Specialist will 
gladly discuss them with you in detail. Write today. 


DAYTON RUBBER - DAYTON, OHIO 


Latin American Representative: National Paper and Type Co., 120 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
Canadian Rep tative: Manton Brothers Ltd., Toronto- Winnipeg-Montreal-Vancouver 


That’s why Daycos give top operating 
performance through years of service 
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This is an actual section of the dandy roll that watermarks Permanized Parchment. 


Top Mark In Watermarks 


Paper-wise printers know — and discover again 
each selling day — that no other paper meets 
today’s new demand for quality better than 100% 
Cotton Content Permanized Parchment. 


Long recognized by the expert, yet instantly 
apparent to even the layman, is the mill-born 
excellence of this distinctive sheet. For the 
genuine Permanized Parchment watermark 
guarantees such things as careful selection of 
only the finest raw materials . . . the exclusive use 
of amazingly pure Whiting Springs water .. . 
and unhurried air-drying, assuring permanence 


of quality. 


Printers find a craftman’s enjoyment in using 
this paper which so richly complements their 
work, yet press-performs perfectly at all speeds 


... on all presses. 


Customers know from the genuine dignity 
which Permanized Parchment imparts to 
their business stationery that this is no ‘just as 
good"’— this is the best. 
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Whiting-Plover Paper Company 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, samples 


of Permanized Parchment. 


Attach to your a letterhead. 
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Show you? You bet we will! Just clip and mail this 
convenient coupon today / 





SOIL RESISTANT 

WATER REPELLENT 
4. EYE APPEALING 

for CATALOGS, MANUALS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PROPOSAL COVERS 
PORTFOLIOS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION COVER LINES 


Leathercraft 


TwitTrex 
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DIES 


CUTTING and GREASING DIES 


for 


NOVELTY * DISPLAYS 
STARS x CIRCLES « TABS 
SCALLOPS * DECKLE EDGE 
PUNCHES x FOLDING 
CARTONS 
* 
A COMPLETE DIE SERVICE FOR 
MORE PROFITABLE PRINTING 
* 





Consult us on die cutting .. . 
and make ready problems. 
* 


ABSOLUTE 


ote CO. 


1302 PALMER AVENUE 
KALAMAZOO 25, MICHIGAN 
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ALABAMA 

et ing EOE Ee ee ee Sloan Paper Company 
ARIZONA 

GUMS aici awit sio.es oe ewiew Zellerbach Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 

NEN 6s ctanneacidebaewaues Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 

Serr reo. Zellerbach Paper Company 
UE EEE Cee ere re Zellerbach Paper Company 
fn) eee Ze!lerbach Paper Company 
ROA 5 <5 so a catevee es orarc's ose wee Zellerbach Paper Company 
hy, EEE PET TEC Zellerbach Paper Company 
eck, cig ECE Pe Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Diego.... . .Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco..... . .Zellerbach Paper Company 
OOS in ois sh one ow sctiae Zellerbach Paper Company 
PRU bia irs 4 Viesrea ee vee woe Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 

Denver... .0.< cape Smawuaaleee Carpenter Paper Company 
ere ere Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

Le RON O re, The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
MDW TOVEN: <6:0s0.05s0sen eo 3h Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington.........- The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 

ce cian TO Knight Brothers Paper Company 
BRM sas oes ccivaa esse Knight Brothers Paper Company 
a eee erate Knight Brothers Paper Company 
TONGIEIIDG 5 6 i566 0:90:60 310% Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Oo OMA ren ene Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta..... a eele@ee eee ease son Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 

ERLE REEL E ere Zellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 

RIMES coin acciu aieweieso sis whe sie Berkshire Papers, Inc. 


Chicago Paper Company 










Chicago 

Chicago Midland Paper Company 
SS rrr Capital City Paper Company 
INDIANA 

PUES Sanda essen oeenesre Crescent Paper Company 
lOWA 

et PONNG. 0.0 es Heace weve cde Carpenter Paper Company 
| PRE er Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 

NDNE <0 deearssosGuusaduee Carpenter Paper Company 
DPR 5 6 0640s Neaw eee ne Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 

SIR. 50:00 scewssvensevves The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 

ey ne ir Louisiana Paper Co., ltd. 
PABA CORMIGIB 5 is ins 1616 bsinve a eraiecarate The D and W Paper Co, 
RVI Soo. 5cinseseeseeecas Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MARYLAND 

oo  , ONPED, Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Ba eckies psinec ince Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
WENT sks oabse esse Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 

MN Gs 0.0 Fate cibanieseene nee Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
CNMI 4s :0:5-06.05reasese Carpenter Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 

nes John Boshart Paper Company 
errs or Carpenter Paper Company 
MN a4 4 sea we caaeawaees Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

NSE AON ela kt Meera in eeeee Carpenter Paper Company 
RS eee re Beacon Paper Company 
Os once cues Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
PE MOU. scabies siiee sue ean or Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
MONTANA 

Ee Ore roc Carpenter Paper Company 
Bulle..cves Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls. . . .Carpenter Paper Company 
ee aes Carpenter Paper Company 






NEBRASKA 

MDTIR ENS cvcevarececsYosdees eravesis sists Carpenter Paper Company 
MOR :5scvnsiee 016/01 cin eeres's)ers Carpenter Paper Company 
NEVADA 
WANN loves ark a bcoin acecoiaraiciacee Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

Newark. .....eceeeeeeceeee ede E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque. .....+. algraickeianeroult Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

MNS 5a: Gwin avaieraieae wae Hudson Valley Paper Company 
WAIMA siatsicia- gies cisleaictesss cinetrnrs scare A. Price & Son, Inc. 
NG Shan dip bars Oren een RnR Paper Service, Inc. 
PMNs cso -c\oie's.e-sveceisinis ss Union Paper & Twine Co., Inc. 
ee i ep Baldwin Paper Comapny, Inc. 
PME 5. 6:50: Sige ecavewse o4ce Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
fl panei rari iar Peay a The Canfield Paper Co. 
PE Ts 6 cnc ck cewsnesiannd Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
1) SR ene eer J. E. Linde Paper Company 
ee, SRR ae ety PPR Be A. Price & Son, Inc. 
PROMO 6's sa-sicw ean n ac cclociawa Royal Paper Corporation 
REENOM S o:a'a\c6s <s-os wanes Seen si oustariae Paper Service, Inc. 
MIDS. cau. ba be tans nooner hekns Paper Service, Inc. 
| EO rere ne Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 

UPTON Ss. sic oie <israis aa siwerecece Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
NOMTEIIONO 65502: s:a bie sie etarsete Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

WAMOMND a 6:6 els o/h Saiviss0i9.s)6i8c0/S Western Newspaper. Union 
OHIO 

Serre The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
LOMO sos icss'anesanees The Petrequin Paper Company 
Fo OE EEE CS The Scioto Paper Company 
Gn ee rere The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

I OO 6 s6 6: 5:0's) sin dcve orsiats Carpenter Paper Company 
MOREE. cost sacs oacaiers Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 

Rc sbwekaeeaaeeaweren Zellerbach Paper Company 
PINE o occce os cxae one sicias 4 Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 

WMI <5. sig74: 59:4.@acisicva pie ohn Paper Merchants, Inc. 
CN ns isideemneoinncuwce D. L. Ward Company 
PD oso nee conn’ The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 

cnn TPC Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

ere rrr Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga. .... eiaieaw eae Bond-Saunders Paper Co. 
eee june’ Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
EO mr eet Tayloe Paper Company. 
Nashville. ...... SibkeeesKenee Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
TEXAS 

6a tstekbseunaeeaneans Carpenter Paper Company 
bas Kn beneeeeneneenns Carpenter Paper Company 
FE ENP os 0 65. d.0i.0resccb'naee Carpenter Paper Company 
| er Carpenter Paper Company 
| I tear rp L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. 
| RCO RCO E TT EL Oe Carpenter Paper Company 
MMMNEN sc a'si00)s'sinreaiaisic sis sige Carpenter Paper Company 
NSS oe kcielscaesicaresd Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City..... adistes ewes Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 

GN 6 kc cn tendesesvesss Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 

STR aces cs esiesibe te wacee wae Zellerbach Paper Company 
PRN 26. 6 pinta 94566 ns fea Oe Zellerbach Paper Company 
WANG WONG... 6 6000s ce0sices Zellerbach Paper Company 
WRI a 0-9) 9. 6019556 aiavacarereisiacaia Zellerbach Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 

NINO 6 4:cie0desiescisware The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 


American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If our distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased production can be realized. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 








NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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A gate Type 





1. Agate Type 


C) 514-point type 


CJ Ben Day 





: Agate Type 


_ AGATE TYPE 


_ Agate Type 


3. Highlight Halftone 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


a series 











Ardent modernists 





aver that some of 
today's designs will 
be collector's items 


tomorrow. 





2. Widow 


C) Display type for headlines 
C] 12-point body type 


4. Mortise 


C] Black halftone from color copy 
Cj Halftone with no screen in the highlights 





ANSWERS 


7] Agate Type is 5/%-point type, 
a diminutive size. Check a line 
of agate type printed on the white, 
even surface of new 1947 Trufect. 
See how the delicate characters 
stand out in sharp definition. You'll 
find this one proof of new Trufect’s 
fine ink receptivity. 


? Widow is a short last line in a 
paragraph. And just as an avoid- 
ance of widows is one mark of a good 
advertising piece, so printing on 
Levelcoat papers is another. 


3 Highlight Halftone is a half. 
tone with the screen dropped 
entirely out of the highlights for 
contrast. For clean halftone repro- 
duction, print with Levelcoat. 


4 Mortise is the term for a cut- 
out in a printing plate, a word 
familiar to printers and ad-men. 
Familiar also is another word, 
“Kimfect”’, which identifies a grade 
of Levelcoat paper. Now the new 
1947 Kimfect combines even finer 
quality with its proved economy. 


C Broken type character 
C) Underrun of paper 
C Short last line of a paragraph 


L) Dead printing form 
(| Cut-out in a printing plate 
LJ Electroplate mold 





—_— 
* 


Se PRINTING PAPERS 


For more effective printing, 
specify the new fully-coated 
Trufect and Kimfect. With 
a whiter, brighter surface, 
greater ink receptivity, they 
add a rich quality to fine 
printed pieces. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


* TRADEMARK 


1872 — SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 
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‘Faith without works 
1S GEA 6 sanes on 






Always had Faith in America, but “Faith without works 
(foresight .. . action) is dead.” 






Since 1918 our job has been to FURNISH FINE FOLDERS FOR LESS. 
Ever-increasing labor costs (still working 55 hours weekly) and 
metals costing more than ever almost caused us a “Waterloo.” 








You saved the day for us. You mailed in your orders— 
millions of dollars worth of them since V-E Day, enabling us . 
thereby to eliminate salesmen’s commissions, eliminate 
dealers’ discounts. 












You even wrote our advertising (we simply turned over your 
letters to the magazines) . .. and no direct mail was necessary 
(just 1,000 letters sent out during Christmas week 1945). 







You eliminated the installation costs ... set the machines up 
and operated them instanter. Note . .. the All-Buckle 

Baum Models brought out in 1940 and 1941 are unbelievably 
simple, fool-proof . . . instruction and service unnecessary. 
They are the closest-precision, sturdiest machines ever 
designed .. . you can’t break a gear or wear them out. 










You eliminated our finance charges . . . you paid cash or 
financed through your own bank. 







In these and countless other ways . . . you have enabled us 
to sell in 1947 ... within 2 per cent to 10 per cent of 
pre-war prices. And we DO THANK YOU, especially as, today, | 
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most printing machinery sells for 50 per cent to 
100 per cent more than pre-war. 


Our hard luck is your good luck. We couldn’t retain any 
profit if we wanted to. We operate as an individual, 

not a corporation. If we priced the Automatic Baums to yield 
us a profit of 5 per cent on our $3,000,000 volume we would 
have to pay Uncle Sam 85 per cent of it; therefore we 

can today (believe it or not) announce a Price Reduction on 
all 14 x 20 Automatic Baum Folders, Perforators, Cutters. 


2 Parallel Model, including motor, automatic feed, cutters, 
scorers, perforators, $485. 


5-Fold (10,000 to 20,000 folded sheets an hour with 1, 2, 3, 4, 
or 5 folds in each sheet), $885. 


14 x 20 FIVE FOLD 
Accuracy unexcelled. Spoilage unknown. \& ie a AUTOMATIC 
S 


James Gray Lithographing Company, ‘WaE@exe “ 

New York City, said, ‘‘We are ashamed \ > 
of how little we paid for our 5-Fold 
14x20 Baum and we know we have made 
a clear profit of 50 times its cost, as we 
have folded BILLIONS of sheets on it.” 


Delivery within a few weeks for orders 
wited immediately. Now delivering three 
times pre-war maximum. Terms, net 
cash, F.O.B. factory. Money refunded in 14 x 20 TWO PARALLEL 
full, if not fully satisfied .. . in fact, if ee 
you don’t find you can’t live without it. ) 
Competition looms ahead . . . don’t 
YOU need the all-buckle Baum? Wire 
collect NOW. 


Russell Ernest Baum 


615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





beyond the, shadow of doubt 


Their long and ever wider use by 
fine craftsmen is unquestionable proof 


of the high quality of Johnson Inks. 


—_ 2 2 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CLEVELAND - DETROIT 
BALTIMORE + KANSAS CITY + PITTSBURGH - ATLANTA + DALLAS 
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Will this reduce 
YOUR 
static problems? 














Here are excerpts from the letter above, by C. K. Billeb, 
General Works Manager of Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee: 

“On sheeters, or sheet-fed equipment, the Ionotron 
bar eliminates virtually all troubles caused by static. 
The bar should be mounted so that the sheet passes 
under it just before shooting into the jogger table. 
Another bar mounted across the web as it enters the 
cutter, or across the sheet travel as it enters the first 
operation, will serve to prevent plugging, faulty posi-. 
tion, and other static worries. 

“On rotogravure printers, the Ionotron can be safely 
used because it is explosion-proof. One bar across the 
web at each color unit keeps static eliminated suffi- 
ciently to prevent static fires and ‘hugging’ over rollers.” 

The Ionotron Static Eliminator* reduces static 
charges in paper, foil, fabric, and other materials. It is 
especially valuable in the printing of acetate, cello- 
phane, or lightweight stocks. Employing alpha radia- 
tion to “bleed off” static charges, the Ionotron is 
continuously and permanently effective. It requires no 
power connection, and there’s no operating cost! Units 
can be furnished in any length required for rotary, flat 
bed, offset, or roto presses and for various types of 
bindery equipment. 

With the Ionotron, sheet control is improved in 
feeders. Paper delivers properly. Jogging becomes uni- 
form. And often presses can be run at higher speeds 


Read what it’s doing 


for MILPRINT 
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with less waste. To find out what the Ionotron can do 
for your shop, mail the coupon below. 


IONOTRON 





STATIC ELIMINATOR 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
SEND COUPON FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION! 


Dept. 12, U. S. Radium Corp. 
535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

| want to know how the lonotron Static Eliminator can solve 
static problems in my shop. This nq geee not obligate me in 
any way. - 


es Title 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Company ae 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Address ¥ 


City 5 State o_o 





Type of press . No 








Max. web or sheet size 


Type of delivery. 





Type of static eliminator now used 














TO HELP THE PRESIDENT STABILIZE PRICES 


\U// 
gw 


lst 


“ATEDY, 


‘ 


o7/ || \ 


0A: NNOUNCES that all orders on the companys 
books, and all orders accepted after 
April 14, 1947, will be entered and billed at 


FIRM PRICES © 


The practice of Price Prevailing has been discontinued until further notice. 


In a general letter announcing this policy to the trade, Eldon V. Johnson, 


President of the United States Envelope Company stated: 


“Since December 2, 1946, when the current prices were established, 
we have received advances in prices from nearly all of our sources 
of supply for paper and other materials. Also there have been in- 
creases in transportation costs. We have not advanced our prices 
to take up these increased costs to us, but have absorbed them. 


“Although the demand for our products continues to be greater 
than our ability to produce and supply, we are making this con- 
tribution as our part in helping to stem the present trend of ad- 
vancing prices, which, if continued, we believe will prove harmful 


to the general economic condition of our country.” 


Through the Paper Merchant we shall continue to serve the Printer to the best 
of our ability . . . with Envelopes of quality backed by our famous Guarantee. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ENVELOPES IN THE WORLD 
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The MuNNING Plating Tank for Copper or 
Nickel Plating Rolls used in Photogravure 
and Lithographic Printing 


The Munning mechanized plating tank for printing 
rolls embodies the following important features, 
which contribute highly to its successful operation. 


Rotary Cathode Shaft and Electric Drum Contact with carbon graphite brushes. 
Shaft driven by Gear Reduced Motor, mounted on hinged platen maintain- 
ing tight rubber belt while machine is in operation. 

Belt is easily disengaged from the Drive Shaft Sheave to allow removal of 
shaft for application of roll. 

Adjustable Cast-Steel Clamps, permitting use of different length rolls in 
same equipment. 

Tank may be designed to accommodate rolls of largest to smallest size. 
Lucite Splash Panels. 

Rolls may be plated to any practical thickness. 

Type illustrated covers partially submerged roll, but we also produce equip- 
ment for complete immersion. 


Let us send you other details about the advantages of 
successful plating machines for the printing industry. 


MUNNING & MUNNING, Inc. 
Designers :: Engineers :: Manufacturers 
202-208 Emmett Street, NEWARK 5, N. J. 
New York -- Philadelphia -- Woonsocket, R. I. 
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numbers that made HISTORY 3497* 


*W orld’s Strike-Out Record set by Walter Johnson. 
ROMAN 


numbers that make PROFITS N° 12356 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 


WETTER LOCK-WHEEL MODEL 


Plenty of printers have already discovered the bigger profits in numbering jobs 
when Wetter Numbering Machines are used! Look over these exclusive fea- 
tures. It’s easy to see why “you number better with a Wetter,” and why you 


are “NUMBERING FOR PROFIT” when you use a Wetter. 


1 Frame of one-piece solid steel. 5 Wheel shaft has V-slot for easy 
2 Oval-shaped plunger, sup- oiling. 


ported on all sides, prevents . 
wobbling or smudging 6 Standard machines are even 
’ picas in length. 


3 Lowest plunger; only 7 points 
high. 7 Figures deeply engraved, hand 


Drop-cipher st de. tri d d to height, 
4 Drop-cipher strongest made rimmed, groun type heig WETTER LOCK-WHEEL MODEL 
@ 2438 


TIT (4. NUMBERING MACHINE CO. Atlantic Avenue & Logan Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES OF A.T. F., INC. 





@ No hunting for parts—they are self-contained units—ready for instant 
use. No reglets required because of direct expansion—no chance for 
workups. Accurate register no matter how often form is locked and 
unlocked. Two Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins do the work of 5 to 8 
ordinary quoins—saving up to two-thirds of the ordinary lock-up time. 
Built for lasting service—rust-proof plated — working parts special 
quality tool steel. Made in six handy lengths 4% to 12 inches. 





Other Challenge 
Composing Room Equipment 


Labor-Saving Iron Furniture— Mammoth Iron Furniture 
—Imposing Surfaces—Plate Mounting Equipment, Stereo 
Bases, Steel Galleys, Galley Cabinets and Proof Presses. 
Write for further information and prices on these items. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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“DO YOU NEED 


HELP 


in training personnel 


in Advertising 
and Graphic Arts? 


Is your company training young men 
and women for advertising tasks in your 
advertising and sales departments? 

Or—are you a book or magazine 
publisher training young men and wo- 
men for production jobs and for work in 
your advertising department? 

Or—is your company a printing 
establishment training young men for 
sales or administration work? 


If so, here is practical 
help for the task 


The nine texts listed on this page have 
been especially prepared by S. D. War- 
ren Company for the orientation and 
guidance of young men and women en- 
tering the advertising profession and the 
graphic arts industry. These books con- 
stitute a course of study that explains 
the economics of business and the func- 
tion of printed literature as an aid to 
management. They describe the funda- 
mentals of planning, writing, designing, 
producing, and circulating printed mes- 
sages. 

It is not the purpose of these S. D. 
Warren texts to teach young people 
how to write, design, choose media, or 
deal with the mechanical end of the 
business. Their purpose is to define the 
relationship of the various advertising 
tasks, to describe the means by which 


the reasons for performing them. 


How can you enroll your 
personnel to receive 
this course? 


Simply write to S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massa- 
chusetts, on your company letterhead 
giving us the following information: the 
type of business in which you are en- 
gaged, your position in the company 
and the names and mailing addresses of 
the individual trainees whom you have 
elected to receive this course of texts. 

Complete sets of these nine books will 
not be mailed to enrollees at one time. 
To insure that subject matter is taken 
up in proper sequence and to encourage 
thorough study, the books will be mailed 
in consecutive order at intervals of two 
weeks. Under this arrangement, the 
course requires a study period of eight- 
een weeks. 

There is no charge for this service — 
and no other obligation is involved. 


BETTER PAPER—BETTER PRINTING 


at. U.S. PAT. OF¢ 


Lrinting Fapers 


they may be performed, and to explain for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 


Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY offers 
without charge to qualified enrollees 
a series of 


Q TEXTS 


which explain the economics of busi- 
ness and the function of printed litera- 
ture as an aid to management. 


‘"r Nolen 


i 


Business 
: ‘Ws nature 


ts functions 


2. Management — Its Functions 
and Responsibilities 


3. Management and Its Corporate Society 


4. Printing — The Essential Aid 
to Management 


Printing 
its Forms 
| Designations 


6. Printing — Types and Typography 


7. Printing — The Processes 
of Reproduction 


8. Printing — Papers and Their Uses 


yur 


\ ailing 
ists 


wd Regulauon 
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Nice looking, sure. And good print- 
ing, too, which is the big point. The (( 
machine operators, make-up men 


and stonehands know their stuff 


off is on the press. How will it print? 
Well-cast Blatchford Metal prints 


clean and sharp, and it stands up. 


when it comes to spotting print- ry 
worthy type and slugs. But the pay- hs q pane | eC 


* 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Baltimore * Chicago * Cincinnati ° St. Louis 


E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY e New York 
MORRIS P. KIRK & SON, INC. @ Los Angeles 
AMERICAN LEAD CORPORATION @ _ Indianapolis 


LINOTYPE « MONOTYPE NEW YORK : 101 Park Ave. 
INTERTYPE e LUDLOW CHICAGO: 608 S. Dearborn 


ST, LOUIS : 3739 Olive St. 
SEATTLE | 2416 First St. 


SAN FRANCISCO . 420 Market Si. 


The Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc. 
Troy, Ohio 
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For better 
outgoing mat 








In ads in lf national magazines- 


total circulation over 2,600,000- 


‘m selling Fox River 




















aper. Yes, 
a A that 


This s' 


escape the eye. 
withstands unl 


ondence cos! 
iness—buy Fox 

r. Fox RIvER 
N, 409-E South 


PAPER CORPO 


Appleton S:; 
Bond, Ledger 


“ee 


Look through 
the paper. oe 


MM) 


Minyy J 


My; 


Q) 


MY) 
MI) 





MMi 
My 
Lk 





see all three! 
1 COTTON FIBRE 
50-75 of 100% 
2 CORTON FIBRE CONTENT. — 
3 MADE “by FOX RIVER’ 











DUNS 


— 





1 x= 


Yes ... I’m selling Fox River for you... . and I’m at 
it day in and day out. When you see me in magazines like 
Time, Newsweek, U. S. News, Business Week and similar 


publications, I’m reaching the most business-minded consumer 
group in America. Yes, sir . . . I’m really a salesmaker hard 
at work, appearing in a total of eleven national magazines. 
. that 


That means I’m telling over 2,600,000 businessmen that fine 


letterhead paper enhances whatever they have to say . . 
Fox River makes the finest — watermarked with the specific 


cotton fibre content and the quality guarantee of “by Fox River”. 
That makes it easier for you to sell the best in letterhead papers 


... and increase your profits with an enthusiastic customer. 
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BALTOTYPE | 


BETTER TYPE FOR BEST RESULTS 








Presents 


Corvinus 
Bold 


8 Point 


'] X¥Z $1234567890 
Leading printers and typographers are using Balte 
type tn increasing volume year after year. This is 
preef of the quality of our product and the helpful 
ness of our service. We eriginated and perfected 
eur now famous Serts Service. This Gilled a long 
elt want of the printer. It enabled him te purchas 
Just the necessary sorte te fill his depicted cases 
at economical per-pound rates. It was = (*t”“"&Th) 





10 Point 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQORSTUVWXYZ 123 
Leading printers and typographers are 
using Baltotype in increasing volume 
year after year. This is proof of the qu 


30 Point 





——— 14 Point 


ABCDEFGHISKLMNOPQORSTUW 
Leading printers and typogra 
phers are using Baltotype in 
increasing volume year after 
year. This is proof of the qual 
ity of our pr ($°“"”%&} 12545 


18 Point 


ABCDEFGHT "sg and buy 


Print 


Leading pri gjwoys wonted ¢ 
id be use 


ypographer 
Baltotype ir 
volume year 


24 Po 


MOPRSTU thats 


Leading pr __-..0u 
nd typographers a 
re using Baltotype 
in increasin 1254 


ABCDEFGHIK 
Leading prin 
ters and typo 
ano--hers are 


Ba 125 


DPRS 
ng pr 
inters and 


typograph 
ers ar 156 





SYVTRON 





**Vibrating’’ 





Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


is a big figure with us. The 
miles of paper on which our 
inks have traveled, the miles 
of progress we have covered 
in research to increase the 
mileage of our inks as well as 
to obtain for you finer, more 
adaptable answers to your 
ink problems.... 

And the many, many miles that 
our representatives have cov- 
ered in order that our require- 
ments of the finest service 
possible be met. 





MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 511 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK 27 


Petron k " \ 1 
h 





PAPER 
JOGGERS 


Reduce Jogging Time! 


Their 3600 controllable vibrations per min- 
ute make short work of difficult papers 
— eliminate hand pounding and riffling. 


Write for illustrated folder 
' manele Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryer~ 

SYNTRON CO., 575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. (patented) 

A ‘ ye a | | fpnleoneni-e will ever take the place of the skill and 
experience of a good pressman. The new Doyle 

Super-Power Sheet Dryer, however, helps any good 

pressman to turn out fine presswork faster and easier 

because it eliminates a lot of his trouble from smudging, 

sticking and offset. 

Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryers are now 

available for a// types of presses, ruling machines, 

etc. Write for new bulletin, mentioning type of press 

and power line voltage. 


uA Doyle 


1224 West Sixth Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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ACCURATE SAWING 


The “Roller Gauge” on the Hammond Mercury TrimO- 
saw speeds up sawing through eliminating the sticky 
and jerky action of the gauge merely sliding over the 
table. And the Mercury being equipped with many 
of the Glider TrimOsaw’s famous features provides 
the sawing accuracy for which the Glider is so noted. 


1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE ¢ KALAMAZOO 54, MICHIGAN 


Pe See 


eas ee 
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It's not just any flat-gummed paper — it's TROJAN 
"Super-Flat'’ Gummed Paper that is more economical 
to use. You can figure press time accurately when you 
use TROJAN "Super-Flat'"’ Gummed Paper — one reason 
why you can deliver high-quality jobs on time and well 
within quotation prices. Less spoilage and faster press 
runs make TROJAN "Super-Flat" Gummed Paper eco- 


nomical both for yourself and your customers. 


THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
orFices * TROY, OHIO * mis 


Chicago eo Cincinnati e@ Cleveland @ Los Angeles 
New York @ Philadeiphia eo St. Louis 


“When you think of gummed products think of GUMMED PRODUCTS” 
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SAVE TIME, 
REDUCE COSTS, 
GET BETTER 
PRINTING with 


QW 
JOB PRESS 
LOCKS 


If you want a fast lock-up 


USE M&W JOB LOCKS 


If you want equipment that will 
give service for many years 


USE M&W JOB LOCKS 


IF YOU WANT FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE US OR SEE ONE OF OUR DEALERS 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


DEPT. 1, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
SUPPLIES SINCE 
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BASIC FACTS 
FOR OFFSET PLATEMAKERS 
The start of a good offset job is a good 


plate and to make a good plate takes 
“tnow how". You can get this knowledge 





in a new booklet giving all the: basic facts 






on offset platemaking. It's a step-by-step 
operating manual for any platemaker. It's 
FREE. Send for your copy TODAY. Use the 






coupon below. 













LITHO CHEMICAL 


& SUPPLY C0..Incyp ean 









LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


We're Offset Minded. We a 4 of Your Booklet. 
Name Title 


Company 



















Address SS 

































When you’re looking 
for quality, service and 
price in one carbon 
paper... you can’t top 
these ACES. Send TO- 
DAY for samples and 
prices of ACE One- 
= Time Carbon and ACE 
~ Redback Pencil Carbon. 
See why they mean 
profitable repeat orders 

. because they’re 
cleaner, clearer, sharper. 









PNG er. i:[o), i 7.\ 14 meow |, (eo 


1020 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 18, MASS. 
























Dispose of Your 
Surplus Equipment Now 





More new equipment is becoming 
available each day. The market for used 
printing machinery is now at its peak. 
No time in graphic arts history has been 
better for offering your surplus equip- 
ment. 

Our commitments as export agents 
require us to buy all kinds of graphic 
arts equipment—from complete plants 
on down. Wire, write or phone your 
offerings now. 


PRINTERS EXCHANGE 


Producers of the Speedisealer 
705 S. Wells St., Chicago 7 
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Modernize YOUR PRESS with The Printers’ and 
Lithographers’ 
NEW Hildebrand EXTENSION DELIVERY Misihitatate 


STREAMLINED * SMOOTH OPERATING Since 1898 
* 
Obtain full details from the Manufacturer nidinnaill 


dismantle and move 


=> The RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, Inc. complet lots 


A Service from 
379 West Broadway NEW YORK !2, N.Y. Coast to Coast 














HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 
CLUTCH PULLEY 











Modernize with a HORTON 
oe Variable Speed CLUTCH PULLEY 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER TILT-A-TYPE 
AVAILABLE NOW For use on Printing Presses such as: 


si 
nn ee BRANDTJEN & KLUGE ¢ CHANDLER & PRICE 


'S SHEETS 5 x 8 CAN BE HA 
— setae; ead shies COLTS « GOLDING « HARTFORD « KING ¢ LIBERTY 


Gathering and jogging of all jobs made economical. Extra NATIONAL ¢ PEERLESS « PEARL * PROUTY © UNION 
shelves may be added on unusually large jobs. Labor savings 


pay for machine in short time. Many enthusiastic users. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND FURTHER INFORMATION— 4 0 rton Ma n ufa ctur i n g Compa ny 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., Ine. 
322 SOUTH FOURTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 3014 University Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Canadian Agents, Geo. M. Stewart, Reg'd., 840 William Street, Montreal 











RULES BOTH WAYS OF SHEET AT HIGH, CONTINUOUS SPEED 


McADAMS McAdams Royal model is stream-lined for high 

speed and accurate pen ruling. Built all metal 
PRODUCTS and ball bearing. Pneumatic feeding by remote, 
variable control. Also made for continuous.web, 
Machines roll feeding. 


¢ Pen Ruling 


* Dise-Ruling McAdams Dual L unit consists of two single ma- 
Machines chines set at right angles. Sheets are carried 
SeTtenCiitcee through the first machine to the second which 
* Pile Feeders accomplishes the feint or cross ruling . . all at 
one feeding. Many exclusive features reduce op- 


e Roll Feeders erating costs. 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 
20-22 KNIGHT STREET e NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN I-104 








PEN RULING MACHINE 
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CASH IN ONTHE EXTRA 
PROFITS WHEN YOU SELL 
A NUMBERING JOB! 


Numbered eee ee ee ne 
work iseasy ¢ 


=f ROBERTS 
e 


you use 





Roberts ee ee 
typographic 

numbering 

machines 

because: 


@ The investment required 
for new Roberts ma- 
chines is small. 


@ Machine life is longer because plunger drives actuating 
pawl swing directly—thus eliminating lost motion and 
minimizing wear. 


eceoeeeeoe@ 
Have you e 
printed an ® 
unusual num- 
bering job 
lately? Why 
not send us a » 
sample? e 


YOUR CHOICE: 


@ Forward or backward movement. 
@ Roman or Gothic style figures. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


697 JAMAICA AVENUE 











BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. eeeeeee60 
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Subscription Rates 


For United States: One year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, $10.00. 
Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign: One year, $10. .00; three years, $20.00. 
Pan-American: One year, $6.00; two years, $10.00; three years, $15.00. 
Make checks or money orders (for foreign) payable to MACLEAN-HUNTER 
Publishing Corporation. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 

For Canada and Newfoundland: One year, $4.50; two years, $8.00; 
three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscriptions and remittances 
may be sent in Canadian funds to The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 
100, Toronto, Ontario. 

When Subscriptions expire the ine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received prior to the pallindtion of the following issue. Avoid possible delay 
by remitting promptly. 





Foreign Subscription Agents 
Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street West, Toronto, 


Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

MacLean-Hunter, Limited, Sun Life ‘of Canada Bidg., Trafalgar Square, London, 
S. W.1., England. 

be Coman & & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, 

in 

Alex, fovea & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, Australia. 

F.T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

-" — & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, South 

ica. 
Bureau International, P. O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 
Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 









































| Ideal Rollers 


GRAPHIC * INKMASTER (VULCANIZED OIL) 


Economical x Efficient * Dependable 
Ideal Graphic form rollers and Ideal Inkmaster 
(vulcanized oil) distributors will keep your 
letterpresses producing high-quality work at 
production speeds in any kind of weather. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago 8, IHinois - Long Island City 1, N.Y. 




















Standard All Steel Constructed 


GALLEY CABINET 
5 to 14 Day Delivery 


834°x 13” Galley Cabinet 

™, complete with 100 Galleys §7,50 
-12"x 18” Galley Cabinet 

complete with 100 Galleys] 30.92 


Place your order TODAY 


Limited Quantity 


CITY WIDE PRESS 
628 N. 6th St. Phila. 23, Pr 








During the past week 33 
busy Philadelphia printers 
saw the unit on display at 
City Wide Press and placed 
orders for 39 cabinets. 





























ROSBACK 


e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


See | 





Stock Cuts 


MAKES YOUR JOB ‘‘EASIER’’ 
Have a Cutalog at your fingertips; 
it offers art in a variety of ideas (in 
halftone and line); easy to use and 
economical. 
Send for a Catalog today. 
It is FREE 


721 UNION STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 
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THE INLAND 
PRINTER'S 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@ By the Month: Under Situations 

Wanted, only 60 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.80; other classification, only 
75 cents a line—minimum, $2.25. Terms: 
Cash with order. 


BRONZING MACHINES 


e MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. 
Henschell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

@ PRINTING PLANT in Los Angeles 
with own two-story building, estab- 

lished 20 years. Volume over $100,000. 

$35,000 will handle. E. E. Howard, 6362 

Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, ‘Calif. 














Want to Start a Job Printing Business? 

Retiring on account of age, will sell my three- 

ress plant and well established business built on 
2 years of honest dealing. You can start where 
I leave off with a good line of cash customers, who 
bring orders without any solicitor to chase after 
work, and pay cash in advance. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for one or two young men to take over with 
a — you could not attain in 10 years from 
scratch. 

Plant can be seen in operation and records from 
3 start in 1925 show its progress and present 
wo 

The whole plans in good condition, no old junk 
large fonts which have been renewed to insure good 
work. Plenty of 7 elugs leads, spacing material. 

Price $ with di discount jor all cash, or 

easy terms for pf. of purchas Le 

Good location on edge of the big business district 
and moderate rent with lease obtainable. 

I have one specialty which runs $100 to $150 a 
month and pays 20% on material and more than 
$5 per hour for labor 

‘ostal card will bring further information. 
W. H. RICHARDS, 127 E. New York St. 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 











CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 

@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 
Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 

backs for advertising, sheet pictures. 

Wiebush Calendar Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin 

St., New York 13, N. Y. 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


@ WANTED: Small offset proving press, 

size about 14 x 17, equivalent to 
either the small hand- -operated Directo- 
Plate or Wagner. The Todd Company, 
Inc., University Ave., at Smith St., 
Rochester 3, New York. 





@ ENGRAVING EQUIPMENT WANTED. 


Robertson, Brown or Gaebel face- 
down type of ZINC etcher. Box 604 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


® PACIFIC COAST PRINTING and 
Lithographing Plant for sale. A 
splendid opportunity for someone to 
acquire a completely and modernly 
equipped plant; in new building with 
long lease; one of the finest medium 
sized plants in the state and the lead- 
ing plant in county of 100,000. Near 
the coast not far from San Francisco. 
Grossed better than $70,000 last year; 
looks even better for this year; year 
around steady class of work; plant and 
entire personnel held in high regard by 
one of the finest little cities in the 
west; county seat. Don’t answer this ad 
unless you can furnish proof of ability 
to make a down payment of $25,000; 
total price $60,000 nlus stock inventory. 
Address Box B-1075, % The Inland 
Frinter, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
® FOR SALE: 4 page, 6 col. single rev- 
on cylinder, complete with mo- 
Omaha folder, rollers, chases. Good 
condition. What do you offer on the 
floor? Independent, Hawarden, Iowa. 











FOR SALE (Continued) 








FOR SALE (Continued) 











THIS is a font of Pan-American 
Precision Iron Giant Printers’ 
Furniture, which is available 
for immediate shipment to your 
plant. 

MAIL ORDERS ACCEPTED 
FOR ANY QUANTITY 
Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


an - * erican 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
130 Manchester 
DETROIT 3, MICH., U.S. A. 














POWER PAPER CUTTERS 


34." Oswego, auto clamp 

38” Seybold 20th Century, auto clamp 

36” Sheridan New Model, auto clamp 

56” Seybold 6Z model, power back gauge 
64” Seybold 20th Century, power back gauge 


FOLDING MACHINES 


Model B Cleveland (25x38) 
Cleveland Continuous feeder 

Model B Cleveland, handfed 

Model E Cleveland, Friction Feeder 


fame & Craig Corporation 


formerly PAYNE & WALSH CORPORATION 
82 Beekman Street BE3-1791 New York 7, N.Y. 
Your Most Dependable imwetee 





Pressroom and Bindery 
Equipment 


# 46 Miehle Automatic Unit 
Miehle Presses—/1—/2—/00 Late 


Serials 


# 12 Babcock Cutter and Creaser, with 
extension delivery 


Thomson Cutter and Creasers 14”x22”, 
22"x32", 28’x41” 

Two #2 Kelly Presses 

Two #1 Kelly Presses 

Style B Kelly with extension delivery 

20” x 26” Miller Simplex 

B Cleveland Folder with feeder 

Sheridan Die Press, bed 27”x32” 

Sheridan Continuous Covering Machine 


We are interested in buying 
your surplus equipment, single 
units or complete plants. 


Northern Machine Works 


Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
Tele-FRemont 7-5100 

















Not one but TWO! 


MILLER MAJORS 


27” x 40” Late Models! 


Both ready for big volume production in 
your shop NOW! First has serial number 
over 4200. All latest improvements, in- 
cluding automatic oiling. Second com- 
pletely rebuilt, guaranteed as new: All 
new steel gears, cams, shafts. All worn 
parts replaced. We guarantee produc- 
tion comparable to new machine. Wire, 
phone or write "ODAY: 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 
372 W. ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 














@ MIEHLE Horizontal Press for sale 

Press running every day in Florida 
plant. Being replaced by new unit. Can 
be trucked short distance. Will sell 
f.o.b. our plant. Immediate posses- 
sion. Tropical Press, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

(Continued on next page) 
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IT’S A SMASH HIT! 


Positive clamping 
device assures 


Drawer in base 
for collection 
of chips. 


accurate corners. 


THE NEW SOUTHWORTH POWER CORNER CUTTER 


Announcement of the NEW Southworth Power Corner Cutter has 
created an overwhelming interest throughout the country. It has 
had immediate acceptance. Here are some of the reasons why— 


Speed and ease of operation. Accurate. 
Flood-lighted working surface — ive automatic: camping 
evice. 


free fi hips. 
ingen Knives quickly interchanged. 


Side gauges quickly adjusted 
for angle and size of cut. 


Surplus power — cuts 3!/, inch 
lift with power to spare. 


Backed by Southworth's Famous Guarantee of Quality. 


Join the parade and get increased profits and extra 
production with a Southworth Power Corner Cutter. 







Graphic Arts Division 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


30 WARREN AVE. PORTLAND. ME. 
Mfr’s: Paper Conditioners, Universal Joggers, 
Punches, Round Cornering Machines, 
Humidifiers, Special Equipment 


Fifty. Years of Service to the Graphic Arts 





Cut Make-ready costs with 


a GOOD 
ae DELIVERY 
A | MOST 
You can set up color plates for perfect register in SIZES 


a matter of minutes instead of hours . . . without 

- use of measuring devices. Puts an end to waste of 

paper, cellophane, ink, etc. ... No more idle 

presses. Made in various widths to accommodate 
any printing press. 

Write for more information 


H. H. HEINRICH CO. 


l 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ON 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
200 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. | 

















LIQUIDATION SALE 


Machinery & Equipment 
Craig Finlay & Co. 
Philadelphia 


¥ 


OFFSET DEPARTMENT: 


2—S8L Harris Offset Presses, with 
D.C. electrical equipment 

1—42” Laco flat Bronzer which will 

| attach to the above presses 

1—No. 2% Scott flat-bed Litho Press, 
roller coverage 25x34 

1—Fuchs & Lang Ruling Machine 

3—Hand-transfer presses as follows: 
1—26x37 Fuchs & Lang 
1—26x39 Parks 
1—26x39 Bronstropp 

2—Fuchs & Lang Power Transfer 
Presses 30x52 

3000 Litho Stones of various sizes 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT: 

1—No. 2 Kelly Automatic Printing 
Press with D.C. electrical equip- 
ment . 

1—Kelly B Automatic Press 

1—13x19 Standard Automatic 

1—8x12 Chandler & Price 

3—10x15 Chandler & Price Presses 
with Miller Feeders 

2—14x22 Colts Armory Presses 


BINDERY: 


1—Cleveland B hand-fed Folder (No 
32-page) 
1—44” Seybold Cutter, Dayton Model 
1—34” Oswego Automatic Clamp Pa- 
per Cutter, with hand-clamp 
2—36” Stimpson Power Perforators 
1—Tatum Power Punch 
Good assortment of Punches and 
Dies 
1—No. 55 Baum Folder, size 14x20 
with automatic feeder 
1—Sterling Round Cornering Machine 
3—Cowan Lift Trucks 


COMPOSING ROOM: 


Large variety of type and cabinets. 


For complete details communicate 
with FRemont 7-5100 


NORTHERN 
MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











REPLACE 
THAT 

OLD 
WORN-OUT 
MAILER 
NOW 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 








Dependable 


The term rebuilt is literally inter- 
preted here by 14 skilled and spe- 
cialized machinists. If a quality job 
is what you must have to insure 
efficient production, this may be the 
busy work-shop you have been look- 
ing for. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, INC. 


New and precision rebuilt equipment 
220 South Jefferson Street 
Chicago 6 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 

model National book sewin ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines, Write for 
particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 





new and rebuilt printing equipment 
on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 
po Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 
ans. 


@ FOR SALE: An Bxtensive Line of 7 3 


You get better presswork on every run—when you “adjust” 
your inks with “33.” It assures uniform printing quality in spite 


e MIEHLE HORIZONTAL, straightline i of varying conditions of climate, humidity, ink and stock varia- 
a C Cg Mel — ’ tions, etc. "33" is the scientific way to bring every ink to its 
Unit. A B C Machinery, 655 S. Wells, PRINTING PEAK—and keep it there. 

Chicago 7, Ill. 


INK CONDITIONER 








Overall print quality is improved. Halftones stay “clean and 
GRINDING open.” “33” increases the affinity of ink and paper . . . par- 


s H " t 
© LINOTYPE — INTERTYPE - , ticularly, on baa finish stock, glassine, cellophane, etc. You ge 
made new again by Gontitien ante 05 Gt 15% to 30% greater coverage at practically no extra cost. 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back “*33” Ink Conditioners are time-tested and proven. 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 7 " 
paid same day received. Money back, if See your dealer or jobber—or write direct for an 
not satisfied. Printers Supply Co., 10 8-Ib. trial can, as guaranteed below. Ask for a free 


ite St.. New York 13, N. Y. copy of ‘TO THE PRESSMEN.”’ 





TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 
HELP WANTED JOBBERS:—Write for details of our lib- 


eral sales offer. Due to territorial realign- 8-LB. TRIAL ORDER 
Linotype Operators or Hand Compositors ments, a few good territories are now If our Ink Conditioner does not satisfy you com- 100% 


nt . “33” - letely, you may return the unused portion at 
—An opportunity for permanert isos Gees tnceen open. “33” Ink Conditioners are a nat pletely, you may 


ense. 
whe can preduce job and ad work or who have had ural for every distributor. Once sold, pena i ay id a 
trade plant pt an Good working condiions always used. Write today. 33” (letterpress) 0-33" (litho and multilith). 
In a plant with o reputation for fine work. 37 ¥-hour 
week with overtime. Union Shop. 


JOHN C. MEYER & SON A: 
129 N. 12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. ( 0M POUNDING COMPANY 


@ MONOTYPE Keyboard Operator. ; i 
Great variety of work. We also need Z 

. a ee ee } Prdncmcos 5 re hd ae 4 

o rig) parties. nxweiler Printin : 

Company, Decatur, Tlinois. ” IN CANADA-—it’s CANADIAN. FINE COLOR CO., LTD., mon el, ge) 

Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








Guarantee 





























(Continued on next page) 








If you want to do RAISED GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, TRUE STORY 
This new, improved 7 and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 
Embossographer is 


the machine you need! gual Mae | i Cheshire Mailing Machines 


You can roll up this fast H e 9 b 
"Cascade" right to, your The Automatic “DICK” Mailer 
automatic or hand-fed press 
and turn out beautiful @Cuts and attaches addressed labels 
oe Letter work with the to any publication automatically. 

pr — poet The @New higher speed—saves time and 
ree machine is chnsesenenee money. Does the work of many hands. 
also available. Both for 
Prompt delivery! WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


© tent foe ee ee ee aa CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 
EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC., 251 William St., New York 1415 WEST ALTGELD STREET CHICAGO 14, LLINOIS 
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WHY OUR ADS SELL 
THE CUSTOMER ON YOU 


CusTOMERS are best served when they take your advice 







as an expert. And with your knowledge of paper we 
know it’s only natural for you to recommend a Rising 
quality paper when a quality job is important... It’s 


sound business for all parties to the bargain. That’s why 






we suggest that customers rely on your judgment. 





























What shape are your ot 


THE First REQUISITE for busi- 
ness forms is the ability to remain 
clear and Icgible through years of ae 5 

continued use Ask your printer a t a : 
how you Can secure 4 Paper thar 
will stand up to these rigid i 
quirements. As aman who knows 
all there is to know about paper 
-«. We're sure he will steer you to 












ci 










Rising Bond pes in 6 sizes 


Venvelo : 
v¥ white and 5 — ce for engraving, 


+ atith surta 
V¥ excellent pri ovure or letterpress 


: go to an expert! 





V25% 189 
v5 weights VithogroPny: 
nt to KNOW .- 


Aes Rising Papers 


he KNOWS paper! 


Risi > 
ing Paper Company, Housatonic, Marys. 

















This advertisement appears in 
executive, advertising, sales 
and sales promotion magazines. 


@ Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 









































































Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


HELP WANTED (continued) 
HELP WANTED 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS — Permanent positions 
open for competent union operators. Scale $86.58 
for 36/4 hour week night work. $81.51 days. Plus 
2 weeks vacation pay and full pay for 6 holidays. 
HOUSING FACILITIES GUARANTEED FOR 
QUALIFIED APPLICANTS. Write or apply in 
person. General Type & Composition Co., 161 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


@ WANTED—PRINTERS. Progressive 

Pennsylvania newspaper, publishing 
morning and evening, needs experienced 
printers. Union shop. Wages in line 
with fair practise. Company pays all 
premiums for life insurance and for 
health, accident, hospitalization and 
surgery insurance on employee; also 





















@ ART DIRECTOR. Large national ad- 

vertiser eastern location, has opening 
for man with real talent in design of 
high-class printed matter. Must be able 
to make smart comprehensives himself, 
create fine typography, direct work of 
other layout men. Unusual chance for 
a man who wants future stability, fine 
working conditions,, opportunity to ad- 
vance. Write fully about art education, 
experience, salary requirements. Write 
Box B-1077, % The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


e@ MILLER T.C. PRESSMAN—Perma- 

nent position for a qualified man in 
one of Chicago’s most modern and pro- 
gressive plants. Vacation pay—sick pay 
—Xmas bonuses—6 paid holidays. All 
replies confidential. Address Box B-1070 
% The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


@ MONOTYPE COMPOSITION CASTER 

OPERATOR. Permanent position to 
right party. Write, wire or phone col- 
lect. e have competent caster op- 
erator in charge day shift. New man 
will work either days with present man 
or run the night shift. Linxweiler Print- 
ing Company, Decatur, Illinois. 


@ MACHINIST-OPERATOR—Must be 
first class machinist-operator. Union 
shop. Good equipment. Excellent work- 
ing conditions. Williamson Press, 221 
South 4th St., Springfield, Illinois. 


@ LOCK-UP: Journeyman wanted by 

large Ohio printer. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Ideal conditions. Write for de- 
tails, The A. L. Garber Company, Ash- 
land, Ohio. 


@ PRESSMAN — OFFSET, WEBEN- 

DORFER or Harris. Steady year- 
round employment, wages above scale 
for right man. Perry Printing Co., 1025 
BE. Fourth Ave., Flint 4, Mich. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great eg tao! over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. “Fifsisinma, Pac 


MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 
Westinghouse Motor and control 

equipment for printing machinery. 211 
‘est Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 


e@ PRINTERS—have you printing plates 

of pictorial designs, suitable for use 
as stock advertising calendar subjects? 
Canadian Company would like to pur- 
chase either the finished printed mate- 
rial, prints, roll calendars, blotters, 
mailing cards, ete., or original print- 
ing plates or electros for reproduction 
in Canada. Write giving full particu- 
lars of anything you can supply. Ad- 
dress Box B-1076, The Inland Printer, 
a W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
PRINTING SPECIALTIES 


Tricks of the Printing Trade 


61 valuable tips to make work easier, save 
time, improve product and increase profits. 
Includes formula for making a non-inflam- 
mable typewash substitute for gasoline at 5c 
per gallon. Send 50c for your copy RIGHT 
NOW lest you forget. Just one good trick 
will save you dollars many times repeated. 
“4th edition now selling” 


W.H. Richards, 127 E. N. Y. Indpls. 4, Ind. 
@ INFORMALS, natural, white or ivo- 
ry, panelled, 50% rag, 40 lb. plate 
finish, beautifully boxed 100’s_ with 
matching envelopes—$8.50 per 10 boxes. 
B. Errett Smith, Inc., Dept. I, Empire 
State Bldg., New York 1, New York. 


ROLLERS 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


. They’re unexcelled for real dura- 














bility. Used by hundreds of prom- 
inent printers because of depend- 
able performance and better press- 
work. They’ll please you, too. Or- 
der a set today. 





AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 
1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

















ROTARY PRINTING PRESS 


@ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., ro- 
tary and flat-bed web presses, stereo 
and mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 


RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS 





RUBBER PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 





SITUATION WANTED 


@ ACTIVE, old time hand compositor— 

layout, make-up—lock-up—wants to 
relocate—bigger possibilities—Ameri- 
can—Gentile—Union, produce run of 
work. Former Executive—A man _ for 
a man’s job. Box B-1069, The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 

(Continued on next page) 


“RIEHLOCK” No-String Tie-Up System CUTS COSTS UP TO 90% 


THE NEW HERMAN STONE GRANITE 


*IMPOSING STONE 


FOR PRINTERS 











LONGER LASTING 








MORE ACCURATE 








The new, hard and tough granite 
Imposing Stone shown here enables 
ptinters to do more accurate work 
. . . easier and faster. This new 
stone, developed by The Herman 
Stone Company, is not the old-fash- 
ioned marble imposing stone. It is 
gtanite with a large percentage of 
quartz to make it more rugged for 


a long, hardy life of usefulness in 
your shop or plant. It will outlast 
cast iron many times. 

Already being used and approved 
by printers, this new stone has many 
definite advantages. Under ordinary 
rough usage it won’t chip or break. 
It will not swedge, burr, corrode, 
rust, warp or cup. Forms slide easier 
than on other surfaces. And the stone 
is simple to keep clean. 

Available for immediate delivery, 
The Herman Stone Imposing Stone 
can be made in any size. If your 
present stone needs replacement, in- 
vestigate this new development. 
You'll find it is economical, too. 
Stands also are available to hold the 
stones. Write for more particulars, 
today! 


The Herman Stone Company 


e DAYTON 2, OHIO 


324 HARRIES BUILDING 


ofA 


at corners. 


MAKE 
PAGE UP 

INSIDE 

TIE-UP... 


ADJUSTABLE TIE-UPS, permanent 


“Tie-up" your pages fast and secure with the 
Riehlock Adjustable Tie-up. No string——no waste 
motion. Made of spring steel, %-in. high to fit 
channeled reglet. 

Tie-up is operated by moderate hand pressure at 


Designed so that it may be left around page of 
type at all times. This feature permits locking pages 
in chase for press run without removing tie-up and 
reglet, a distinct advantage to the printer who 
may reprint page forms repeatedly. 

Its adjustable features enable it to cover a wide 
corners,closing inon page andholdingfirmlyby _ range of sizes, i.e.: a 5” x 8” tie-up will expand to 
self-contained clips. To open Tie-up, spread 8’ x 14”. 

PRICE LIST FOR PAGE TIE-UPS 
Adjustable to following dimensions. F. O. B, Cleveland, Ohio 
Minimum Maximum Price per 
(For use only with the Capacity (picas) | Capacity (picas) set of 8 
Riehlock Permanent $ 7.84 
Adjustable Tie-ups.) 7.84 

12 pt. per pe. $0.09 9.60 


2214 inches long. ewer 





REGLET, CHANNELED 
F.O.B. Cleveland,Ohio. 











GALLEY LOCK COMPANY, INC. 
OHIO 





RIEHL 


11'S THD UPt 1312 ONTARIO STREET, CLEVELAND 13, 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
@ PRINTING EXECUTIVE. Sixteen 


years’ successful experience, wishes 

to make change. Would prefer to in- 
vest in going modern plant. Could re- 
lieve present owner of many details. 


Now employed holding responsible po- 


sition. Married, college education. Ex- 
perienced in costs, estimating, produc- 
tion, etc. Excellent account contact man. 


Would prefer the Virginias or Caro- 
linas, but will go anywhere. Write Box 
B-1073, % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


@ YOUNG MAN, experience on Horizon- 
tals, Verticals, and Cylinders with 


Dexter swing back feeders doing high 

class work. The last five years had the 

experience of Superintendent buying 

and estimating, knowing paper and 

inks. This man can take charge of a 

large printing plant. Recommendations 

; ee on request. Box B-1068, The Inland 

Attractive and distinc- Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


6,2 
B | () T T | N ¢ @ TYPOGRAPHER—Printing designer. 
. Layout and mark-up of fine and com- 
mercial printing. Top-notch type man 


tive Catalogues, Book- 
with art training. Comprehensive lay- 


out for your clientele. Thoro knowledge 
of printing production. Take charge of 
lets, Folders and long comp. room. Desire connection with 











Ag 0, mar- 
r , ried. Write Box _B-1072, Inland 
life Blotters will carry Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 





@ YOUNG MAN 32, desires position 
- <e ——s Li yaar get manager. 

welve years of practical experience in 

DISC your message better all letterpress departments; knowledge 
of offset lithography and other proc- 

esses of printing, including allied arts: 

and A-1 layout man. Member ITU and 


when designed and pro- student of Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. Available July 1st. Write B-1074, 
% The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 

Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


duced on the attractive © SITUATION WANTED. Lithographic 


Executive. Desires position as Gen- 

eral or Preesreeen Se ete 25 

4 years experience. ulti-color presses, 

colors and finishes of the all types a work and capable of super- 

vising all preparatory and_ finishing 
operations. Write Box B-1071, % The 


Di Li f Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
isco Line oO papers. Chicago 6, Ill. 


STOCK CUTS 


POTOMAC 
VELOUR —6«dL a 








A GAY VARIETY 
FOR EVERY OCCA- 
SION AND HOLIDAY 
«+. BUSINESS AND 
ATTENTION GET- 
TERS...SALES 
BOOSTERS... 


BR SEND FOR FREE CATALOG uy A 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MILLS, INC. ARROW SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 707 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
P.0.BOX 2217: Sact Lake Ciry,13 Urax 


(Continued on next page) 








Makes Embossing Easy STITCHING WIRE 


| 
Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and 
let press run until dry. Sheets 5 34x94 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. | 
Instruction with each package. | RO UND OR FLA T 
THE INLAND PRINTER | 
| 
t 


309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio 











r] Ss 7 o Ty s ’ 
MEGILL'S Spring Tongue | Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses MEGILL'S Ortsinal Steel 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Gripper Fingers, etc. 
| The original—the best. Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 
THE PIONEER IN 1870 


| 
QUICK ON ....The universally pop- | © THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY A handy Gauge, Pin made with 12 


ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 





MAIAIAAT ARIAT, 


763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK aie Se & Ques bs es 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
. TYPEFOUNDERS 


Geue FOUNDRY 
“Sein GOTHICS 


4 Sizes 6 Point 4 Sizes 12 Point 
Font, each . $1.90 Font, each . $2.95 
In stock for immediate delivery. Catalog showing 
150 different series of type, yours tor the asking. 


All type in stock for immediate delivery. 


ACME type rounpry 


161 West Harrison Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 





WE’LL DELIVER IT IN GOOD SHAPE! 


Complele 
DIE CUTTING 
SERVICE 





e THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 





@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attrac- 

tive faces; send for circular. North- 
west Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 





e@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal 
for cash or trade. Missouri Central 
Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





TYPEMETER A small job —or a large job— 
ELCO UN IVERSAL TYPEMETER even up to 50 x 70 cylinder capacity. 


Accurately answers your copy-fitting problems in Skilled craftsmen and modern equipment 


any type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 picas. insure efficient, accurate results. 
complete installations. Elco Typographic Serv- 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 

where. 














Based on character count and easily adapted to 
your composing room. Single copies $5.00 post- WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE 
paid, The Inland Printer, or write for estimate on | 
ice, Second & Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. I) V A N C k 
ee 
WIRE 
FINISHING COMPANY 
Over eighty-five years of wire draw- i 
ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
spools. Sold by leading dealers every- 


325 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. —DELaware 5517 








AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED * SQUARE AND TRUE + ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL..DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY ey So 
3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York = Pata & 


Inks FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS — 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING REGULAR 
Dryers, too, trom @aetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. SELF-LOCKING N UTS 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y., © 538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 

CAN YOU BE SURE THAT A PLAIN NUT WON’T SLYLY UN- 
WIND ITSELF? If not, then what you need is the All-metal, One- 
piece “Flexloc,” which is a self-Locking Nut that won’t budge, 
except when a wrench is used. 


“Flexloc’”’ packs maximum usefulness in minimum space because 
it is rugged, locked, compact—and is therefore, becoming in- 


























ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








ENGDAHL BINDERY 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
**Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy’’ 


1056 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone 6062 











creasingly popular and this applies alike to U.S.S. and S.A.E. 
thread series. Every thread—including the locking threads— 
takes its share of the load. 


Covers a wide range of tolerances—from low #1 to high #3. 
Can be used over and over again without losing much of its 
locking ability. 


Being a “‘stop”’ nut, it stays locked in any position on a threaded 
member. 


“Flexloc” Thin Nuts are especi their tensile 
is so high. 


Sizes from #6 to 1” in diameter—=millions in use! 
Convince yourself with a few free samples 
OVER 44 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


SU TU 


JENKINTOWN, PA. BOX 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + DETROIT » INDIANAPOLIS + ST. LOUIS +» SAN FRANCISCO 
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7 Acraplate 


increases 









Nearly two hundred Acraplates in progressive plants throughout 
the United States and Canada have proven that rubber printing 
plates made on the Acraplate can increase plant capacity in these 
specific ways... 


Eliminate the profitless investment and costly stor- 
age of standing forms. Resinous matrices can be 
stored indefinitely in 1/4 the space and weigh 
only about 1/30 as much. 


Permit many more jobs to be run in multiple with 


resultant saving in press time. 

Yield definite saving in ink and make-ready costs 

...often permit higher press speeds. 

Sheets lie flat after printing due to extremely light 

impression and elimination of embossing, thereby 
. speeding up gathering and jogging. 





Take advantage of these and other proven Acraplate benefits. Write 
for detailed Gace about the complete range of models available... 
how they operate...what they have accomplished for others...what 
they can do for you. 


ie \ (e313 






LAKE ERIE 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
504 Woodward Avenue 
Buffalo 17, N. Y. 

Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 
@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic 
presses—all sizes and a ange. 

. plastic molding... processing...ru 


ber vulcanizing... metal working... forg- 
ing...metal extrusion...special purpose. 








ENGINEERING CORP 
BUFFALO NY. US.A. ing. 
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CROMWELL & 


TYMPAN 


saves us time and money 
because it outwears all others 


That's the opinion of Carl W. Moebius, 
Jr., Treasurer of the Moebius Printing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





There are no profit-eating delays due 
to tympan failure with CROMWELL 
Extra Special Prepared ‘TyMpAN on 
the cylinder! CROMWELL TYMPAN can 
“take it” ... no matter how tough 
the job or how long the run. Every 
sheet is unconditionally guaranteed! 
Exclusive manufacturing processes 
give it a calipered uniformity, a high 
tensile strength; a stamina that cannot 
be duplicated. 


Try it . . . see for yourself why fine 
printers all over the world make it a 
point to specify CROMWELL TYMPAN. 
Write for FREE working sample, giv- 
ing size and make of press. 





tO M WELL 


PRINTERS HAND SOAP 





ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


CROMWELL printers HAND SOAP 


The only soap designed especially for the graphic arts. Remove printers ink like 
magic—without rubbing or scrubbing! Kind to the hands... slightly alkaline— 
non-irritating. 1% Ib. net weight in can. Order from your Cromwell distributor 
today—or write us. 


mm 


oes 






























JERRY KLICKA, 
General Plant Su- 
perintendent of 
Moebius Printing 
Company, and Peter 
Brogle, Pressroom 
Superintendent 
agree on time and 
money-saving fea- 
tures of Cromwell 
TYMPAN. 


Here Peter Brogle 
and Cottrell Press- 
man Clarence Ker- 
cher are approving 
the uniform impres- 
sion achieved by 
CROMWELL TYM- 
PAN-equipped two- 
color Cottrell oper- 
erating at a press 
speed of 4500 per 
hour. 
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A scalpel is only as accurate as the hand 
that guides it. But the Intertype Knife 
Block is not subject to human error—it 
operates with built-in accuracy. The 

large, easy-to-read, notched dial permits 
ready selection of slug . 
thickness. Oversize 

and undersize trim to 

the thousandth of an 

inch can be set with 

a handy micrometer 

attachment. Adjust- 

able stops allow rapid 

shifting between most 

used sizes, without 

even a glance at the dial. Secure banking jf 
of the knives assures parallelism. This /f 
precise adjustable knife block typifies 
Intertype’s leadership in solving 
composition problems. 





For solutions to today’s problems: 
for the developments of tomorrow. 
SET IN INTERTYPE CAIRO FAMILY Look to Progressive Intertype 


INTERTYPE oseoorsvnsvew vom 





